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Symposium on “Social Breakdown: 
A Plan for Measurement and Control’”’ 


In 1939, Community Chests and Councils, Inc., published a pamphlet in its series on 
community planning, “ giving tested procedures for determining the extent of social break- 
down in the community, and outlining a detailed plan for better co-ordinated service to social 
breakdown families.” Because of the significance of the procedure and plan to social case 
work and requests from our readers for some discussion of it, the Editorial Advisory Com- 
mittee of THE Famiry planned a symposium from the point of view of case work, community 
organization, research, sociology, and psychiatry. Bradley Buell, of Community Chests and 





Councils, was invited to discuss the background of the plan. 


We shall be glad to receive 


other brief discussions for the Readers’ Forum. 


I. From the Case Worker’s Point of View 
Mapeine U. Moore 


HE task of finding a tool that will pro- 

vide a community with the means of 
measuring its social well-being and the effec- 
tiveness of its social welfare program is a 
legitimate and necessary one. Such a task 
is so integrally related to social work prac- 
tice that it should be the responsibility of 
the profession itself rather than one assumed 
by a group as remote from the actual prac- 
tice of social work as the Community Chests 
and Councils, which has distinct functions 
of its own. 

Various factors in our American milieu 
have permitted social work to develop with- 
out forcing practitioners to come to grips 
with the problem of working out specific 
descriptions of the situations that they be- 
lieve need help, and objective measures for 
watching trends in relation to the services 
offered. Professional consciousness has en- 
couraged case workers to put a great deal 
of individual effort into the evaluation of 


practice, but there has been insufficient 
attention given to the professional respon- 
sibility for objective testing of experience or 
research that has meaning to those outside 
the profession. Had the social workers in 
the front line in 1936 been less engrossed 
with the problem of protecting basic prin- 
ciples in relief giving, threatened as they 


* Readers who are not familiar with the plan or 
who are interested in other discussions are referred 
to the following published material : 

Social Breakdown—A Plan for Measurement and 
Control, Bulletin 101, Community Chests and 
oo Inc., 155 E. 44 St. New York, N. Y. 
Stamford Collects the Facts, Stamford, Conn., 
Community Chest, 1938. 

Bradley Buell and Reginald Robinson: “A 
Composite Rate of Social Breakdown,” The Ameri- 
can Journal of Sociology (University of Chicago 
Press), May, 1940. 

Bradley Buell: “Stamford Studies Itself,” 
Survey Midmonthly, Sept., 1939. 

Bertha C. Reynolds: “ Isolation: By Whom and 
for What?” Social Work Today, March, 1940. 

Kenneth L. M. Pray: “In Search of a Yard- 
stick’ (1940 National Conference of Social Work 
paper), Survey Midmonthly, Sept., 1940. 
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were by mass need and mass programs, they 
might have been more alert to the urgent 
need for evaluating community social work 
programs. Case workers have accumulated 
a vast amount of experience, some of which 
is well tested, in regard to combinations of 
situational and personality factors that bring 
about various degrees of social dis-function- 
ing. Along with this experience they have 
learned a great deal in regard to services, 
various kinds of procedures, and methods 
that prevent, alleviate, and modify social 
problems. If social workers had anticipated 
such a study as Social Breakdown, they 
might have contributed to a classification of 
problems which would have more relation to 
need and service. Analysis of their experi- 
ence would also, I believe, have raised ques- 
tions and provided convincing evidence that 
such a plan of control as is recommended in 
the study would be neither feasible nor 
productive of the results desired. 


The Cost of Financing Social Work 


The stark and pressing reality of cost has 
been frankly accepted as a stimulus to the 
making of the breakdown plan. This prob- 
lem of costs as a factor in the limitation of 
social work programis is often difficult for case 
workers to face. We have been so absorbed 
in the problems of our clients that perhaps 
we have seen only the need for more re- 
sources without giving much consideration 
to how we were going to prove the need 
for them. Cost, however, must be consid- 
ered in terms of what services the community 
wants and what agencies can realistically be 
expected to do. In the proposed plan, there 
has been less frank discussion of the part 
that costs play in the classification of social 
problems that are considered breakdown 
cases. The plan does not make a sound 
differentiation between the degrees of break- 
down that require public or official control 
and individual or personal control, or be- 
tween those which require legal control, and 
those which might be the responsibility of 
private agencies. From the standpoint of 
the case worker it is important to appreciate 
the fact that the reality of financing social 
work programs can be so pressing as to 
distort the base from which norms of social 
functioning are set up. For example, fami- 
lies with problems as severe as those implied 
in the categories and who are in a position 


to provide care in private institutions would 
seem from the study to be excluded from 
the concern of the community. 

Perhaps it was almost inevitable that the 
interest of the group responsible for fund- 
raising should lead to an over-ambitious plan 
for more effective use of the resources of the 
private agency. By implication, at least, the 
social breakdown plan of control holds out 
expectation of service from the case work 
agencies that they cannot give. Can private 
social agencies be expected to “ control” 
problems arising from such varied and deep 
sources as mental illness, delinquency, unem- 
ployability, and family discord leading to 
divorce? The plan does, however, pose 
challenging problems for the examination of 
agency services and for stock-taking in 
regard to agency objectives. This kind of 
examination has been taking place over the 
years in a more cursory fashion. The pub- 
licizing of the need for better understanding 
of what case work agencies can do, which 
has resulted from the breakdown study, 
will undoubtedly give added impetus and 
more direct attention to the formulation of 
experience. 


The Categories of Social Breakdown 


The acceptance of the family as the 
“breakdown unit” was not based entirely 
on the case work concept of the role of the 
family in its causative and treatment relation 
to the individual with social problems. This 
concept was confirmed, however, by the 
study which provided evidence of the impor- 
tance of the family, especially as cases 
revealed the necessity for social interference 
by official agencies in the life of different 
members, such as a delinquent child or a 
mentally defective adolescent. This finding 
has been demonstrated repeatedly in other 
studies. Case workers for years have recog- 
nized the necessity of seeing the individual 
client—child or adult—against the back- 
ground of a family group. The Stamford 
survey shows the neglect of this fundamental 
principle on the part of agencies working 
together in the community. The evidence 
indicates that attacks on problems of indi- 
viduals failed partly, at least, because work- 
ers failed to see the total family picture and 
the forces within it that created or increased 
problems. 
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MADELINE U. 


Because of the nature of the categories 
used, however, it is difficult for a case 
worker to accept completely the concept of 
“social breakdown” or the recommenda- 
tions of remedial measures with families as 
suggested in the plan of control. Much 
could be said about using categories of the 
kind suggested as a basis for determining 
the severity of social problems. There are, 
to be sure, certain kinds of official action 
necessary to give sanction to extreme steps 
of social interference, such as removing indi- 
viduals from the community as in the case 
of “criminals” and “mentally deficient ” 
persons, or of children from their parents’ 
custody as in “ neglect’ cases. But even in 
terms of social interference, the responsi- 
bility for such treatment is frequently shared 
by official and non-official agencies. A clas- 
sification based on such a distinction as the 
breakdown study sets up hints of “ labeling ” 
the people who come to social agencies for 
service. The inclusion of the category 
“unemployable ”’ increases the suspicion of 
“labeling” and emphasizes the source of 
community support rather than the nature 
of the problems that are being considered. 

Not all the problems represented in the 
categories set up fit the definition—“ malad- 
justments of every kind which evidence 
themselves in people who socially break 
down in that they are unable to make for 
themselves the adjustment essential to self- 
sufficiency.” Families that make direct use 
of resources provided for a mentally defec- 
tive member, and couples who decide that 
their personal adjustment and the needs of 
their children can be more wisely taken care 
of through divorce may be taking essential 
responsibility for the handling of their own 
difficulties—responsibility as well met by 
these steps as any that could be worked out 
through expert help. By and large, how- 
ever, without quibbling, these categories do 
represent serious disorders of family life. 
A count of family difficulties is important 
ior giving some index to the potential need 
for social planning in any community. How- 
ever, if the effectiveness of service is to be 
measured according to a classification of 
problems, the latter must in terms of chro- 
nicity, facilities for care, diagnostic knowl- 
edge, and other important factors be geared 
into objectives of treatment as agreed on 
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by those responsible for affecting the rate 
trend. As the plan is set up, there appear 
to be contradictory objectives on the part of 
the practicing group and the statistical 
observers. For example, in a given year, 
case work might be particularly effective in 
securing institutional care for a number of 
cases included in the breakdown families. 
From the standpoint of the treatment objec- 
tives with the families involved, this may 
well represent effective service. The service 
from the rate trend viewpoint could be inter- 
preted negatively as showing an increase of 
breakdown cases. What the place of case 
work is with problems now given social care 
in institutions for adult offenders and the 
mentally sick, is a knotty problem, whether 
we are thinking of direct service to the 
individual involved or indirect through his 
family. The prevention and correction of 
situations that lead to the removal of chil- 
dren from their homes come nearer to offer- 
ing a real challenge to diagnosis and the 
selection of specific kinds of care. 


If we consider the kinds of problems 
created within a family by the presence of 
a member that is a “ mental case” and the 
kinds of problems created by an “ unem- 
ployable”’ head of the family, we see that 
the objectives of treatment of these two 
problems are likely to be quite far apart in 
terms of the potential removal of such a 
family from the official breakdown group. 
Also there would be quite different pro- 
cedures in treatment of the breakdown indi- 
vidual in the particular family situation. In 
the unemployable group, case work would 
be likely to be carried on directly with the 
individual whose problem places him in the 
breakdown category, while in the “ mental 
case’ the focus of interest is more likely to 
be on members other than the person who 
brings the family into the breakdown cate- 
gory. There is not time in this discussion 
to touch on the great variety of ways in 
which the categories, as set up, conflict with 
rather than point up a basis for selecting 
cases for demonstrating effective case work 
skills. For example, from the standpoint of 
treatment of the individual delinquent child 
an atmosphere most prejudicial to case work 
may arise from the child’s or parents’ recog- 
nition that they are included in a group 
about which the community has a plan of 
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action. The treatment of delinquents re- 
quires continuous interpretation and under- 
standing, on the part of the community, of 
the situation and personality factors from 
which delinquency springs. In small and 
even in large communities families that 
might well profit from case work services 
would be bound to regard a service such 
as is suggested in the breakdown study as a 
form of social control and a stigma and 
would be likely to reject agency help. 


The Responsibility for Treatment 


Much has been said about the necessity 
for clients’ voluntary seeking of help for the 
effective use of case work service. The 
importance of the voluntary relationship of 
client to agency cannot be over-stated or 
repeated too often. On the other hand, 
sometimes by implication and sometimes 
even directly, case workers assume that any 
authoritative role or any but a purely volun- 
tary role is inconsistent with the methods 
of case work and therefore excluded from 
it. While the breakdown study does charge 
case work agencies with responsibilities in 
regard to social pathology beyond those they 
can take, it also brings to the fore the neces- 
sity for re-evaluating case work skills, par- 
ticularly in regard to non-voluntary refer- 
rals—in other words, those problems where 
social unadjustment gives evidence of need 
not necessarily recognized by the client or 
stimulating in him a desire for help which 
the community would like to see him receive. 
Unfortunate rigidities in the practice of case 
work have left many communities struggling 
chaotically with problems that should be the 
concern of case work agencies. Some of the 
protections against over-weighting agency 
programs with dishearteningly severe and 
complex problems, especially those for which 
social resources are minimal, have been 
valid. At times the reasons for rejecting 
cases have been theoretical and almost dog- 
matic and have resulted in the community’s 
feeling a sense of frustration about an in- 
creasing financial burden for the support of 
social programs that do not meet the most 
striking and pressing situations that come to 
the attention of schools, courts, and insti- 
tutions. The stage of professional develop- 
ment represented by these rigidities has, for 
the most part, been lived through. Methods 


have been worked out and need further 
study for helping with situations that do 
not readily fall into the voluntary applica- 
tions. Nothing, however, could be more 
disastrous to the program of case work 
agencies than to have them identified in the 
community as agencies concerned primarily 
with problems of severe social pathology. 
The plan of control recommended by the 
breakdown study, moreover, implies that 
case work is better equipped than it honestly 
believes it is with knowledge of personality, 
mental illness, and delinquency, and methods 
for modifying chronic types of problems 
represented in the breakdown categories. 
To test the skills of agencies by what they 
can achieve with families in these categories 
would be somewhat similar to testing a gen- 
eral clinic only by its success with disease 
in terminal phases. 

It could hardly be assumed that success- 
ful handling would necessarily bring about 
removal of the total family unit from the 
breakdown category. However, there might 
be individuals in many of the families in the 
breakdown categories who could take help 
in relation to certain problems. Services 
that might be very helpful to one or another 
person in the family group, such as help 
with school adjustment for an adolescent, 
would, according to the concept of “ recidi- 
vism ” as used in the study, represent a fur- 
ther failure of the family and a score against 
agency performance. 

More and more effective methods are 
being worked out to interest churches, 
schools, and clubs in the way individuals 
may use case work. The increasing demand 
on the part of communities for such service 
is strengthening the service itself by its chal- 
lenge to case work methods to reach clients 
who are free to be critical and selective in 
their acceptance of the service. The com- 
munity is fluid and does not sharply divide 
itself into those with and those without 
problems. As lay people sponsoring and 
supporting case work programs get a true 
knowledge of what the service represents, 
they often see the possibility of using it for 
their own situations or those of relatives and 
friends. Mobilizing such interest is funda- 
mentally important not only for strengthen- 
ing case work but for developing conviction 
in the community about the need of re- 
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sources for preventing and correcting prob- 
lems represented by such families as are in- 
cluded in the breakdown group. 

In any case we can ask only to be judged 
by the claims we honestly make for our 
equipment. By and large we feel confident 
that case work is really effective, but not yet 
at least with some of the more extreme and 
chronic cases that would fall in the break- 
down group. It is perhaps more difficult for 
practicing case workers to handle the sense 
of frustration that comes from recognizing 
how limited are their skills, knowledge and 
resources, than it is for the lay community— 
which is often highly appreciative of case 
work services so slight that the worker 
scarcely notes his giving them. The risks to 
the community’s intelligent appreciation of 
case work through too ambitious a program 
is great. Disappointment is bound to follow 
if the community is led to expect marked 
improvement through application of the plan 
of control. But serious as the disappoint- 
ment of the lay community might be it is 
probably less of a threat to the programs 
themselves than the sense of futility that 
would be likely to overcome the staffs of 
agencies who were challenged to bring down 
the rate trend. 

In the discussion of the plan of control, 
there is insufficient attention given to the 
differences in rate of growth among the 
various social work fields that might be 
charged with treatment responsibilities for 
breakdown families. Social work has de- 
veloped unevenly. Not only is there marked 
difference among individual case workers in 
terms of skill in diagnosis and treatment, but 
between agencies, too, there is great differ- 
ence in development. The lag is more ob- 
vious in some fields than in others. Any 
community plan for arbitrarily assigning 
cases should take these differences into con- 
sideration. There may be implied in the 
breakdown plan an assumption that certain 
agencies are especially equipped for diag- 
nostic, evaluative analysis of complex situa- 
tions and that their eminence in these skills 
would be accepted and trusted by other 
agencies in the community, which would be 
ready to fit their programs into the service 
called for by the diagnostic agency. Positive 
steps for bringing about the integration of 
community effort would have to be taken 
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well in advance of setting up the program 
proposed in the study. 

Group thinking is important, especially on 
complex, difficult cases. Social work does 
not have the equivalent of the clinic to the 
medical profession, or of the court to the 
legal profession, to serve in relation to dis- 
ciplinary controls over necessary experi- 
mentation and the excessive use of discretion 
that are part of professional activity. The 
case work conference has been a device that 
substitutes to some degree for the clinic. 
The practice of social work would undoubt- 
edly profit from the setting up of auspices, 
possibly similar to a clinic, for the inter- 
change of diagnostic thinking, particularly 
on cases that are more difficult of solution. 
Under such auspices responsibility might be 
assumed for conserving the thinking that so 
much more readily comes out of discussion 
of individual cases, than through papers, 
articles, or other written forms. Such think- 
ing tied up with a procedure for action, how- 
ever, is more likely to be limited by too close 
attention to the action required from the 
group. The case work problems may not be 
seen for what they really are, but more 
limitedly in terms of resources available. 
Exploration of these difficult cases should, 
in addition to selecting the most suitable re- 
source from among those available, lead to 
pointing out the areas where need is unmet 
through lack of skill or knowledge as well as 
facilities. 

In conclusion, there are many positive 
things to say about the social breakdown 
plan, as well as points of criticism and dan- 
gers to keep in mind. Like many new de- 
vices the community survey has stimulated 
those who have worked closely with it to 
hope for more than it can produce at this 
time. The social breakdown plan, which is 
a culmination of slighter studies made prior 
to it, has aroused fears among some social 
workers who are aware of much that may 
be at stake for the development of social 
work if its aims and achievements are mis- 
interpreted, especially at such a critical time 
and by persons in the community whose 
voices carry so much weight. The plan re- 
emphasizes the need to see the agency 
against the background of community re- 
sources. It has shown the need for an 
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inventory of community resources and sug- 
gested a pattern of co-operative effort in 
diagnosis and the evaluation of resources 
available for specific problems. The pattern 
itself has many unsound features, but it has 
been provocative of discussion among agen- 
cies for evaluating their current programs 
particularly in regard to the tendency to 
exclude types of cases not readily seeking 
case work help. It has drawn the attention 
of social work and lay groups to the need for 
objective measures of social problems and 
the observation of trends of social pathology, 
such as have been used for a long time in the 


medical field. 


Machinery for studying trends should be 
established and established soon if case work 
is to prove itself, especially in times when 
the greatest economy of effort and money is 
demanded. To be of help in working out 
objective measures requires bringing to- 
gether all groups interested in the promotion 
of community resources. Case workers par- 
ticularly should feel responsibility for evalu- 
ating their experience, for pulling out of it 
some groupings of problems, and for clari- 
fying their aims in practice so that a sounder 
and more realistic base for community plan- 
ning and the modification of agency pro- 
grams can be set up. 


II. From the Point of View of Research 
Racpeu G. Hur.in 


EFORE venturing to comment on the 

method of investigation underlying the 
social breakdown plan, it may be helpful to 
consider briefly what we mean by the much 
used but seldom defined term, research. We 
might agree, perhaps, that research is seri- 
ous study conducted for the purpose of dis- 
closing unknown facts, especially facts which 
will increase our understanding of the forces 
with which we have to deal. By sound re- 
search science in each of its subdivisions 
grows. And on knowledge so produced 
efficient practice rests. 

The criterion of good research is said to be 
its use of scientific method. This, however, 
is another term much used without clear 
agreement as to what is meant. The par- 
ticular processes of research vary greatly— 
with differences in the nature of the prob- 
lems dealt with and of the data used. They 
vary also depending on the experience and 
the resourcefulness of the investigator. But 
the essential characteristic of scientific 
method is the same whatever the particular 
procedures used. It has two phases. The 
first results in the formulation of a reason- 
able assumption; the second provides ade- 
quate test of the assumption. Both are 
important. Either may require long and 
painstaking observation and organization of 
data. 

Often research can proceed no further, 
for the time being at least, than the formu- 
lation of the reasonable assumption. This in 


itself may be of great value in clarifying 
thinking and in stimulating further study. 
But the purpose of science demands that the 
untested assumption be recognized as such. 
The sought-for result of research is demon- 
stration that the reasonably drawn assump- 
tion is or is not dependable. In considering 
the results of any serious study which has 
sought to increase the store of scientific 
knowledge, then, it is desirable to ask, what 
are the assumptions, and have they been 
adequately tested, or, if untested, are they 
reasonably drawn. 

The series of studies which resulted in the 
social breakdown plan were investigations 
designed to appraise the practice of the pri- 
vate social agencies in three New England 
cities. They followed a familiar pattern. 
Experienced social workers were employed 
briefly to examine the organization of the 
agencies and the character of the work per- 
formed. Reports were prepared concerning 
the performance of individual agencies and 
also concerning the general program of pri- 
vate social work. They specified defects and 
recommended changes. They were brief 
practical studies. Those who made them 
were selected as authorities. Because of ex- 
perience in the practices studied, they were 
accepted as able to observe briefly and ren- 
der sound decisions. In reaching conclu- 
sions in such appraisals, careful observation 
is required and technical procedures may be 
used. Although such studies are made for 
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an immediate practical end and do not 
usually explore underlying problems, they 
may well be regarded as research and their 
conclusions as assumptions offered on the 
authority of the investigator. Such studies 
may raise fundamental questions. 

In the studies made in Hartford, Provi- 
dence and Stamford, the usual pattern of 
social work appraisals was altered to the 
extent that main emphasis was placed on the 
question of the effectiveness of the private 
social agencies in preventing the serious 
troubles of persons and families which con- 
cern welfare agencies, and particularly those 
which impose on the community a large and 
lasting financial burden. This is a fair and 
an exceedingly important question for social 
work, for it challenges both the purpose and 
the method of the practicing agencies. That 
it is a difficult one to answer does not mini- 
mize its importance. 

In each of these studies attempts were 
made to find in the formal actions of public 
agencies some index, or measurement, of the 
volume of the troubles that social agencies 
should prevent, and to relate the services of 
the private welfare agencies significantly to 
these official acts. From the Stamford study 
emerged the plan, later described and advo- 
cated in three successive papers (listed in 
the footnote on p. 283). 

The plan involves a large number of 
assumptions. They are stated somewhat 
differently at different points in the several 
papers. The main ones may, I think, be 
stated fairly and concisely as follows: 

1. A specified organization of the work of the 
private social agencies of a community can im- 
prove their effectiveness in preventing the troubles 
of persons and families from becoming serious 
enough to require certain specified actions by pub- 
lic agencies for the protection of the afflicted per- 
sons, or the public, or both. 

2. A specified statistical procedure, based on the 
number of families involved in the specified official 
actions during successive intervals of time, will 
provide a dependable measure of changes in the 
amount of trouble that becomes serious enough to 
require such official action. 

3. The statistical measurement resulting from 
the specified procedure will also provide a useful 
index, though not an exact measurement, of the 
whole area of personal and family trouble with 
which social agencies are, or should be, concerned. 

4. The use of this statistical measurement will 
permit the public to judge validly the effectiveness 
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of the work of the private social agencies as a 
group. 

5. Use of the specified statistical measurement 
will also increase the interest of the public in the 
area of personal and family troubles with which 
social agencies are concerned, and will facilitate 
the financial support of the social work program. 


These are proposals. None of the studies 
has proceeded to apply the tests that are 
necessary to demonstrate whether or not 
they can be accepted as established prin- 
ciples. The test of application is proposed, 
however, and it is stated that in Stamford 
the program of private social work was reor- 
ganized following the appraisal study in 
accordance with the advocated plan. Other 
communities are reported to be considering 
its adoption, so that evidence from practical 
use may be forthcoming. If the evidence is 
not to be equivocal, however, it is important 
that such practical tests be set up and car- 
ried out as scientific experiments. If it is 
important to test the assumptions, subordi- 
nation of other considerations to the purpose 
of the experiment would be justified. 

Although careful reading of the papers 
presenting the plan makes it apparent that 
its authors regard its assumptions as such, 
rather than as demonstrated principles, the 
language is not always consistent. For 
example, the article in the Survey Mid- 
monthly for September, 1939, begins with 
two categorical statements, neither of which 
is true. ‘‘ Stamford,” it is stated, “is the 
only town in America which has charted the 
nature and extent of social disorganization 
in its population. Stamford knows that in 
1936 exactly 42.6 resident families out of 
each thousand became socially unable to take 
care of themselves because of some officially 
recognized difficulty; that in 1937 this rate 
decreased to 40.8 families.” The word 
“charted” is ambiguous. If it means 
“ measured,” it may be pointed out that else- 
where it is explicitly stated that the rate 
cited is not a measure of the broad underly- 
ing area of personal and family disorganiza- 
tion, but only of “end results” of such 
disorders. If the word is used more lit- 
erally, then it may be said that a good many 
other cities have enumerated and plotted 
significantly various evidences of social dis- 
organization, though not in the manner here 
suggested. Concerning the second of the 
sentences quoted above, it can be said that 
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the rates computed to one decimal place, 
though precise, are not at all exact, even as 
applying to “families experiencing some 
officially recognized difficulty.” 

That the reports of the study underlying 
the plan do convey an implication that the 
validity of the assumptions has been demon- 
strated, may be illustrated by the fact that a 
statement proposing adoption of the plan in 
another city declared that the studies in 
Stamford “amply substantiated the prin- 
ciple that the breakdown rate is a good indi- 
cation of the social health of a community.” 

The proposal for reorganization of private 
social work sounds logical. A single appli- 
cation office is proposed, where problems 
presented would be diagnosed promptly and 
assigned to the appropriate specialized case 
work agency. The functions of the agencies 
would not overlap, as they now do, and 
while each agency would use the special 
services of other agencies as indicated, re- 
sponsibility for social case work treatment 
of any family would be clear-cut and sus- 
tained. Provision would be made, in so far 
as possible, for systematic referral to the 
single intake bureau of persons and families 
presenting trouble symptoms as they come 
to the attention of such agencies as the 
police, the courts, the schools, the employ- 
ment office, and the public welfare depart- 
ment. Direct applications to the application 
center would still be possible, as would indi- 
cated transfers of responsibility for treat- 
ment. Difficulties in putting such a plan in 
practice can be foreseen. Their importance 
needs to be weighed against possible advan- 
tages. They could be weighed by trial. 

Whether or not the program of private 
social work is changed, the statistical plan 
is proposed as a reliable means of measuring 
the volume of serious personal and family 
troubles in the community and, by implica- 
tion, the efficiency of the private social work 
agencies. Here the argument is that the 
troubles of persons and families that are 
serious enough to induce certain types of 
action by public agencies, are the advanced 
stages, or at least severe manifestations, of 
underlying disorder, that under different 
conditions may produce various symptoms 
more or less severe. The underlying disa- 
bility, it is held, is an attribute of the entire 
family concerned, different members of 
which are likely to exhibit similar or differ- 


ent trouble symptoms. Stated somewhat 
differently, the argument is that the crises 
inducing the given official responses would 
not occur if the structure or circumstances 
of the families concerned could be sufficiently 
strengthened. The strengthening process 
might require different types of remedy, in- 
cluding moral support, medical treatment, 
special instruction, temporary financial aid, 
or permanent improvement of economic 
status. It might also require some of the 
designated official actions, in some cases 
even in early stages of the disorder. This 
should be recognized in any use of the meas- 
urement, especially in any public use. 

The proposed statistical procedure re- 
quires the registration of all of the official 
actions selected as representing the “ end 
results” of family disabilities, and deter- 
mination of the number of different families 
represented within a specified period. These 
are the families whose severe troubles have 
been officially recognized. Division by the 
total number of families in the community 
gives the “ breakdown rate.” In Stamford 
the official actions determining the rate 
were: 

Convictions of crime and misdemeanor (with 
exceptions!) in the city court 

Consideration of charges of delinquency in the 
juvenile court 

Consideration of charges of neglect of children 
in the juvenile court 

Granting of divorce by the superior court 

Commitment to a public or private institution 
for mental disease or mental deficiency by the 
probate court 

Voluntary admission to a public institution for 
mental disease or deficiency 

Classification by the public welfare department 
of a family applying for assistance as lacking an 
employable member, except where age (65 years 
or more) was the cause of the designation of 
unemployability. 


These categories do not embrace all the 
kinds of actions by public agencies that rep- 
resent recognition of serious personal or 
family troubles. Several of them include in 
substantial proportions actions representing 
relatively mild disorders, and several seem 
as likely to include actions which constitute 
desirable social treatment of family problems 
as end results that ought to be prevented. 


1In one of the papers it is stated that motor 
vehicle violations were omitted; in another that 
gambling and policy convictions were also omitted. 
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In fact, these categories were selected not 
as providing an exact measurement of any 
clearly defined portion of all family troubles 
in the community, or even of all officially 
recognized serious family troubles, but 
rather as categories of actions which were 
most readily adaptable to statistical use. 
And it was hoped these categories might, 
when combined, prove dependable indicators 
of changes in, but not of the full amount of, 
at least the more serious stages of such 
troubles. Not an exact measurement, but 
rather a possibly useful approximate index 
of changes was expected. 

Long experimentation is usually required 
in devising such statistical tools. Before 
accepting them as useful, much more infor- 
mation about the procedures used in devis- 
ing them and the results obtained in using 
them is needed than is given about this one 
in the several papers which have been pub- 
lished. To cite one relatively minor point, 
it is not indicated whether or not persons 
unattached to family groups were counted as 
families in the categories of official action 
and in the total of Stamford families. Un- 
attached persons, including vagrants, for 
example, are not infrequent in the large 
crime category, and might quite inappropri- 
ately weight the rates. 

It is of interest to note that the indicator 
categories were defined quite differently in 
the original Stamford study and in the later 
revision, the results of which are presented 
in the three papers describing the “ break- 
down plan.” The method of computation 
was also changed, so that from the pub- 
lished papers direct comparison of the two 
sets of results cannot be made. But it ap- 
pears that the number of different families 


counted as having officially recognized seri- 
ous troubles in the two years reported on 
differed very widely as a result of changing 
the definitions. This is not surprising. It 
is important, however, as indicating that the 
procedure is not exact and that more ex- 
perimentation with the specifications would 
give other different results. Presentation 
of the data showing the differences obtained 
by change in the procedure would help in 
evaluating the proposal. 

Another important omission of pertinent 
data may be mentioned. In order to deter- 
mine which of the families officially recog- 
nized in 1936 and in 1937 were first so 
recognized in those years and which were 
“recidivists within ten years,” it was pre- 
sumably necessary to compile comparable 
data for each of the specified categories for 
each year from 1928 to 1937. This appears 
to have been done, but data are presented 
only for the last two years of the series. 
Whatever definition is used of the indicator 
categories in computing an index of this 
kind, an essential part of the testing process 
must be to show how the index, and also its 
component parts, behave over a considerable 
period. It would help materially, in reach- 
ing conclusions about the interpretation that 
can be placed on this particular index, if the 
computed rates and the supporting data 
were presented for each of the ten years for 
which they were compiled. 

It seems to me that this study by no 
means provides a statistical device which is 
ready for practical application. It offers, 
however, an important suggestion, which 
needs to be pursued, for statistical treat- 
ment of data concerning the problems with 
which social case work deals. 


III. From the Point of View of Community Organization 
Anna D. Warp 


Social Breakdown deals with subjects of 
interest and importance in the field of com- 
munity organization. Measurement of need 
and evaluation of services rendered are prob- 
lems in the field of community organization ; 
fact finding through the routine collection of 
Statistics and co-ordination of existing serv- 
ices are methods used in this field; seeing 
the total community in its needs and services 
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is a common emphasis among councils of 
social agencies or similar planning agencies. 

A council of social agencies is interested 
in the measurement of the results of social 
services for two major reasons: (1) in order 
that quality of service to individuals and 
families may be improved and ultimately the 
need for such services be prevented and 
(2) in order to secure adequate community 
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support for services, adequate in terms of all 
who need them and for as long as they are 
needed. 

We agree with the objectives of Social 
Breakdown but we feel that the plan it pro- 
poses is too full of defects to warrant the 
recommendation that it be adopted as a 
“tested” method to be used generally. It 
attempts to develop a plan for establishing 
an index by which it can be known from 
time to time whether a given community is 
suffering from a greater or less amount of 
“social breakdown” than in a_ previous 
period, and by which same index it can be 
concluded whether social agencies have been 
effective in preventing social breakdowns. 
The establishment of a social welfare index, 
a “ social breakdown ” index, if you will, or 
a “ dependency ” index, has long been in the 
minds of social work leaders. Likewise has 
there been in mind the need of some objec- 
tive, scientific measurement of the effective- 
ness of the services of social agencies. Al- 
though there is obviously a_ relationship 
between social problems in a community and 
the services of social agencies, the device 
which can measure the quantity of one is not 
necessarily the best device for measuring the 
quality of the other. There are forces at 
work—economic, industrial, sociological and 
political, among others—which tend to influ- 
ence the rate of “ social breakdown ”’ as it is 
defined in this pamphlet, and yet are quite 
beyond the ability of social agencies to con- 
trol. To charge social agencies with failure 
when these forces are unfavorable, and to 
give them credit when these forces are favor- 
able are equally unjustifiable. Social Break- 
down admits that qualifying factors exist and 
should be taken into consideration in the 
preparation of figures, yet it fails to show 
how any of these qualifying factors influ- 
enced the figures for Stamford. 

The study starts out in a scientific fashion 
to construct an index. But at the very 
start the work bogs down because of the 
lack of scientifically accurate material. Seven 
categories of “ breakdown” are chosen, to 
be the “reportable diseases” as it were, 
upon which the social welfare index is con- 
structed—delinquency, crime, mental dis- 
ease, divorce, unemployability, neglect, and 
mental deficiency. These are not scientific 
terms on the meaning or diagnosis of which 
there is agreement. 


Furthermore, in these categories, cause 
and effect, diagnosis and treatment, are con- 
fused. For example, an individual may be 
listed one year as a delinquent, and be found 
in need of mental treatment, in the next year 
he is admitted to a state mental hospital. 
That is, he is diagnosed one year and is 
treated in the next year. Under the plan 
described, he is classified as a “ recidivist ” 
and it is inferred that social agencies have 
failed to prevent his recidivism. Had he 
been kept out of the mental hospital the 
“social breakdown” record of his com- 
munity would have looked better. 

Social Breakdown states that “although 
the diagnosis of social difficulty has not 
reached the precision of medical science 
there is general agreement that most social 
breakdowns are due to pathological condi- 
tions in the family.” This may be true. But 
there are conditions outside of the family 
which influence “breakdown” figures. ‘“Un- 
employability” is an illustration. The think- 
ing back of the Social Security Act and of 
social insurance in general is that certain 
family breakdowns are entirely beyond the 
control of the family or of the social agency, 
that the pathological condition is within the 
social and governmental order rather than 
within the family. At present under the 
proposed plan, families receiving Aid to 
Dependent Children would be counted as 
“ breakdown ” families. Presumably in the 
near future, families in similar circumstances 
will be entitled to support through Sur- 
vivors’ Insurance Benefits. If so, they will 
not be counted as “social breakdown” 
families. Then the “ social breakdown” 
rate of a given community will decrease and, 
on the surface, it will appear that the social 
agencies of that community have been more 
effective than previously, obviously an un- 
justifiable conclusion. 

Then, too, it would seem that one should 
be extremely cautious about claiming that 
social agencies can prevent certain problems, 
the causes of which are not fully understood. 
Offhand, social workers think they know 
what mental deficiency is. But do they? 
The situation of the spastic paralytic in the 
state institution for mental defectives raises 
a question. Or perhaps social work should 
not aim to prevent “ mental deficiency ” but 
should aim only to prevent mentally deficient 
persons from entering state hospitals. 
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Which should be the objective of social 
work? 

The pamphlet describes the machinery 
which should be set up in communities for 
the allocation of case work responsibility 
among official and unofficial agencies. In 
most communities there is a wide variation 
in personnel standards in agencies. Not all 
of them are equally able to carry family case 
work responsibility. Furthermore, authori- 
tarian control over the intake of agencies is 
contrary to the ordinary relationship between 
a council of social agencies and its mem- 
bers. Councils usually feel that specialized 
agencies should be free to develop their tech- 
niques, to determine for themselves the indi- 
viduals or families they can serve best, and 
should be entirely responsible for super- 
vision with their agencies. A case commit- 
tee within a council, as described in this 
pamphlet, is a functioning agency, really, 
and not a device for counseling together. 
This takes a council of social agencies out 
of its usual role. 

The whole set-up for gathering and keep- 
ing statistics up to date and for conducting 
the case committee would be expensive. If 
there were eleven new cases per week in 
Stamford, there would be many times this 
number in larger cities. Figure out the time 
involved in the preparation of case histories, 
in attending meetings for allocation, super- 
vision, and review of cases. The cost would 
be large. But it might be justifiable if there 
were proven validity to the scheme. 

It is suggested that the plan be tried out 
in many communities. From the point of 
view of community organization, it would 


seem wiser to have the experiment made in 
only a few well chosen communities, where 
results can be checked and tested over a 
period of time. Then, if and when validity 
is proven, the plan might be generally 
adopted. This would seem wise in any sort 
of social welfare experiment. Medical peo- 
ple deplore the premature release of research 
findings. False hopes are too often aroused. 
We in social work also ought to be cautious 
in promising much before we have done the 
necessary testing and checking. 

In summary, the objectives of Social 
Breakdown are good, that is, the construc- 
tion of an exact index of a community’s 
social welfare and measurement of the results 
of the work of social agencies. But we need 
to learn more about causes of social break- 
downs, to be more precise and skilful in 
diagnosis, to be generally agreed as to “ cate- 
gories” or problems which should go into 
the making of an index, to be more uni- 
formly staffed by skilled workers in agencies 
and to be supported by the tested findings 
of scientific research and experimentation, 
before we can be more than very tentative 
in presenting a plan for “ measurement and 
control.” 

That Social Breakdown has attracted 
widespread interest among social workers is 
evidence that the subject is one of concern. 
Because it stimulates us to a scientific under- 
standing of the problems we try to solve, to 
a more critical attitude toward our services 
and to a greater appreciation of the need to 
see the total picture of our community’s 
social problems and services, it is a valuable 
contribution. 


IV. A Psychiatrist Looks at “Social Breakdown” 
Lawson G. Lowney, M. D. 


EVERAL points in the pamphlet under 
discussion are especially impressive, one 

of the most important being the clinical im- 
plementation which the recommended set-up 
presents for the utilization of services avail- 
able in the community. It forcefully reminds 
me of experiences in the demonstration 
child guidance clinics, and the types of or- 
ganized, co-operative effort we had to estab- 
lish if all of our major treatment problems 
were to be met. We found it necessary to 
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emphasize the fact that the clinic was a co- 
ordinating, co-operating center for work 
with children’s problems, not duplicating 
services provided in the community, but 
integrating effort by focusing upon the 
child’s problems. Of course that usually 
meant a family problem, and there might be 
other social problems, including those falling 
in the seven categories here given, as well as 
school problems, and so on. This I should 
call a clinical point of view, no matter what 
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the type of problem or the technical ap- 
proach of those attempting to remedy it. 

A clinical point of view, as I see it, in- 
volves: (a) recognition of problem, (b) 
analysis of symptoms and causation (diag- 
nosis), (c) utilization of the most suitable 
method of treatment, whether that be symp- 
tomatic or directed at underlying causes, 
and (d) review and redirection of treatment 
from time to time as circumstances indicate. 
And this is what the plan outlined will do 
for these particular categories of breakdown 
which, because they are definitive and mat- 
ters of official record, were chosen for study 
as indicating “social breakdown” in the 
family. 

A second point of major importance is the 
choice of the family as the unit. It is not 
sO many years since psychiatrists insisted 
that the unit of psychiatric approach was the 
individual ; and that of sociological approach, 
the family. But that was before the develop- 
ment of social psychiatry and the recog- 
nition of the psycho-social effects of disturb- 
ances within the family upon the individual, 
and vice versa. It is heartening to find the 
importance of these repercussions definitely 
recognized in this plan. 


One point about some of the statistics in Bul- 
letin 101 is confusing to me. Although approxi- 
mately 52 per cent of the families with breakdowns 
in 1937 were recidivist and had had breakdowns 
prior to that year, apparently no family broke 
down in more than one category during 1937. This 
is incredible to a point of appearing utterly impos- 
sible. The 606 families involved in the study pre- 
sumably contained about 2,500 individuals, and it 
seems reasonably likely that, in at least some 
families, more than one individual may have suf- 
fered breakdown. Furthermore, as we know, de- 
linquency and crime are often complications of, or 
accompanied by, mental disease and mental defect. 
Indeed, Table VII (p. 18) shows that previous 
breakdowns had occurred in from 3 to 6 other 
categories than the one assigned for 1937 (371 
breakdowns in 208 families). It seems, then, 
hardly probable that all these families could have 
broken down in only one category in 1937. Even 
if they did, one wonders how entries would be 
counted if breakdown in more than one category 
occurred in one family during the course of one 
year—as is sure to happen. In fact, the sample 
card (p. 54) shows two entries in one family in 
1937—one in crime and one in delinquency. Yet, 
if I read Tables I to VI correctly, the number of 
categories assigned is one per family. That would 


mean that the rates per 1,000 families have no 
meaning for the individuaal categories; but only 
for the total of families. The question to be cleared 
up then is, how is family breakdown entered when 
two or more individuals break within a given year, 
or one individual breaks in two or more cate- 
gories? Both situations are easily conceivable and 
both are extremely important clinically. Perhaps 
I am just not skilful enough at interpreting these 
statistics, in which case an explanatory note is still 
needed. 


A psychiatrist is especially interested in 
the chronicity of the situations represented 
by these categories. He would expect that 
breakdowns of the severity chosen for regis- 
tration could arise, for the most part, only 
on a considerable background, both in dura- 
tion and complexity of interlocking etiologi- 
cal factors. It is known, for example, that 
recidivism in delinquency and crime (and 
some other types of socially incompetent 
behavior) is comparatively great, implying 
continuing factors in the individual, his 
environment, or both. There is the further 
implication that our treatment(?) efforts 
have been inadequately visualized, incompe- 
tently carried out, or poorly adapted to the 
persons involved in these two categories. In 
any case, entrance of a person into one of 
these categories does not usually occur with- 
out a background of behavior or personality 
disturbance even though not severe enough 
to cause inclusion in these official categories. 
This is one reason that setting up the family 
as the unit of study and treatment is so 
important. 

Something of the same line of thought 
applies to mental disease and mental defi- 
ciency. The latter represents a lifetime 
handicap to functioning; it may be a matter 
of familial status. From the standpoint of 
social planning and integration, the registra- 
tion of one feebleminded individual seems 
to me ample justification for tactful investi- 
gation of the entire family. I would hold 
this to be true also of epilepsy and of mental 
diseases. Particularly, we must remember 
that the children of a paretic are children of 
a syphilitic; that slowly evolving mental ill- 
ness of other sorts makes for a difficult 
family setting, which may produce psycho- 
pathological effects, or lead to neglect, abuse, 
delinquency, and the like. 

For two reasons the appearance of a 
family in one of these breakdown categories 
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should be the stimulus for immediate investi- 
gation of the total situation—an investiga- 
tion at least adequate enough to determine 
the extent of needs for further diagnosis and 
study. The first is the high percentage of 
recidivism shown in the families already 
studied. Of course, weight must be given to 
the seriousness of the breakdown in terms 
of its implications for social disturbance. 
But as one scans the inter-relationships of 
the multiple breakdowns of the recidivist 
families (Table VII), one is impressed with 
the fact that a breakdown in any category 
may be the simple indicator or the cause of 
a breakdown in another, possibly more seri- 
ous, one. For example, crime was the cate- 
gory of breakdown for 39 per cent of the 
families with breakdown in 1937. These 82 
families had previously appeared in all seven 
categories a total of 159 times, including 62 
instances of crime. That is, 75 per cent of 
the families now registered for crime had 
previously been so registered. Further, 56 
families (68 per cent) had previously ap- 
peared with delinquency. It seems reason- 
able to suppose, therefore, that the 62 
families (21 per cent) with crime as the 
first breakdown in 1937 will show a high 
proportion of recidivism, presumably in all 
categories. 

The second point is that these are cate- 
gories of major social pathology. As such, 
they may only be understood through diag- 
nosis and helped through treatment. Where 
such profound social disturbance exists, it is 
inevitable that there are other, possibly less 
marked, disturbances which require pre- 
ventive effort. It is evident that only 
through such investigation can any thera- 
peutic preventive efforts be rationally 
planned and effectively carried out. And 
such investigations must be made as soon as 
there is awareness of the pathological 
situation. 

It should be stressed that these seven 
categories of breakdown (with the possible 
exception of divorce) represent chronic, re- 
current situations. By the time registration 
as a breakdown is achieved, or because of 
the nature of the category, we are con- 
fronted with problems for which we have 
little in the way of direct, constructive 
therapy to offer. Instead, we must depend 
upon palliatives or long-time segregation or 
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some other equally ineffective procedure. I 
would emphasize that there should be little 
time wasted, after adequate diagnosis, on 
futile attempts to apply inappropriate thera- 
pies. The situations should be faced as 
chronic and met with the social resources 
available for such. 

What I wish particularly to plead for is 
much more study and therapeutic effort di- 
rected at other individuals in the family and 
toward the family situation as a whole be- 
cause there usually are other milder and 
therapeutically accessible individuals and 
factors. These might not be revealed until 
they too become chronic if study of the 
whole situation were not made as soon as 
the registration made it possible. 

To do this, as the pamphlet makes clear 
(p. 42), it will be necessary for agencies to 
assume an active role. It is a defensible 
contention that some (not all) of the recidi- 
vism found here (and notoriously apparent 
in the work of many agencies) may be due 
to “ . the practice of those private agen- 
cies which stress the importance of the 
client’s taking the initiative in making appli- 
cation to an agency as a means of securing 
his full co-operation in treatment plans ”— 
the well known “ passive” attitude. Are 
there no other means of securing co-opera- 
tion? Has the agency a responsibility to the 
public? Can’t it be active without being 
hostile or authoritative? 

One of the most important lessons to be 
drawn from this study, I believe, is the im- 
plied emphasis on more active assumption 
of responsibility to the public with reference 
to these admittedly serious, usually chronic, 
types of breakdown. Thorough study of 
cases in these categories should give a much 
clearer conception of their chronicity or 
periodicity. As a result, prognostic ideas 
should be much clarified and it should be- 
come possible to direct treatment to con- 
tributing situations much more effectively. 

It is most heartening to see a co-ordina- 
tion of effort in terms of client, family, and 
community needs, rather than in terms of 
“agency function.” This pamphlet presents 
the most effective plan I have yet seen, and 
it is to be hoped that its use will be wide- 
spread. Doubtless, further categories will 
be defined, thus increasing effectiveness for 
other social problems. 
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V. The Sociologist’s Point of View 


Ernest W. Burcess 


RADLEY BUELL and his associates 

are to be congratulated for their courage 
in proposing measurement in the field of 
social work, which is in the process of be- 
coming an applied social science. In fact, 
their proposed plan may very well turn out 
to be one of those historic moments register- 
ing an intensification of forces pulling social 
work against the inertia of traditional resist- 
ance into the scientific field. 

Opposition to the proposed plan will be 
loudest from those—and they are decreasing 
in number—who retain a carry-over from 
the pre-scientific stage of social work. Their 
criticism of this plan may be somewhat in the 
nature of a last stand against the introduc- 
tion of scientific procedures of measurement 
and control because of their enthusiasm over 
the one “ sinner who is saved,” or because 
of their reaction against subjecting their 
sacred present methods to the profane test 
of measurement. 

The boldness and imagination of the pro- 
posed plan is to be seen in the brief analysis 
of its five essential characteristics : 

1. Measurement as Central. The whole 
project is focused around measurement, a 
fact, as already indicated, likely to be epoch- 
making in social work. Until recently, the 
public, sympathetic with the high aims of 
welfare agencies, has voiced no demand that 
their functioning be put to the acid test of 
actual results. Nor have social agencies, 
outside of a few outstanding exceptions, 
undertaken any objective and dispassionate 
appraisal of the total result of their efforts. 
Consequently, today we face the appalling 
situation that there exists little or no objec- 
tive evidence upon the degree of the effec- 
tiveness of the millions of dollars invested 
annually in welfare work. Any proposal for 
measurement should, therefore, receive sym- 
pathetic and careful consideration. 

2. The Family as the Unit. There will 
be but little criticism of the selection of the 
family as the unit of measurement. The 
family, despite its loss of certain of its his- 
toric functions, is still a most powerful factor 
in preparing members for good citizenship, 


and in controlling their behavior in the in- 
terests of the community. The breakdown 
in the stability of the family is an important 
factor in many types of social breakdown. 
The findings of the studies of Bradley Buell 
and his collaborators indicate the extent to 
which social breakdowns are concentrated in 
certain families in the community. Ob- 
viously there is sense in taking the family 
as the unit of measurement of social service. 

3. Co-operation of Agencies. The pro- 
posed plan is on sound ground when it 
recommends as the instrument of better con- 
trol a plan of systematized procedure by a 
case committee made up of representatives 
of social agencies. Recognition has long 
been given to the problems arising out of the 
rapid growth in specialization of services. 
The most glaring of these needless duplica- 
tions of the work of agencies dealing with 
the same families could be avoided under the 
plan proposed. What is even more impor- 
tant, each social agency would perceive its 
program of service in the perspective of the 
entire family situation and in the light of a 
total program of treatment as worked out 
by the case committee. 

4. Community Planning. The case com- 
mittee, in dealing with problems of delin- 
quency, crime, mental disease, divorce, un- 
employability, neglect, and mental deficiency, 
would, sooner or later, be face to face with 
the community conditions which bulk large 
as causative factors of social breakdowns. 
Case work with individuals or even with 
families would in all probability be found to 
be insufficient for satisfactory treatment. A 
community centered program would be the 
almost inescapable outcome. 

5. Experimentation. Measurement in- 
evitably involves experimentation. The 
problem of measurement is to find out the 
effectiveness of present methods and to in- 
vent and substitute new means of therapy 
for ineffective traditional methods. 

Complete agreement and enthusiastic en- 
dorsement of the five principles underlying 
this proposed plan must not be taken as the 
same as the acceptance of its concrete work- 
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ing details. In fact, there are serious diffi- 
culties in the blueprint drawings of the plan 
in operation. 

Three of the chief difficulties are as 
follows: 

1. Official Breakdown Categories. The 
basic criterion for the categories selected is 
that these problems are so serious that the 
community takes some measure of official, 
legal, or administrative action upon them. 
These categories are, however, as much 
“treatment’’ as “ breakdown” categories. 
Their use as measures of official maladjust- 
ment is analogous to measuring sickness by 
the number of persons admitted to hospitals 
for treatment. Actually, if official treatment 
is constructive, this criterion should be a 
measure of success in dealing with problems 
such as delinquency and mental disease, 
rather than serving as an index of official 
maladjustment. An increase in “ official 
breakdowns ” thus identified would then be 
desirable rather than undesirable. 

In the case of divorce particularly, as in 
other categories to a less extent, the legal 
remedy is often clearly a constructive pro- 
cedure. Where a psychiatrist, a minister, a 
psychologist, or a social worker advises 
divorce as a practical solution of an in- 
tolerable domestic situation, that case is an 
index of adjustment rather than of malad- 
justment. The same can clearly be said for 
mental diseases, mental deficiency, and 
neglect. 

The term “ unemployable” is often rela- 
tive to the labor market. When there is a 
deficiency in labor, as there was in the 
United States during the last World War, 
persons previously defined as unemployable 
surprisingly became employable at the pre- 
vailing high wages. 

2. Index of Social Maladjustment. The 
authors of the proposed plan assert that the 
measurement chosen, while not perfect, is 
an adequate index of social maladjustment. 
This is questionable, as we have just seen, 
because the units selected are also indi- 
cators of treatment. As such, more ade- 
quate treatment might require a wider use 
than at present of official agencies. More- 
over, there is no assurance that variations 
in the number of cases falling under the 
official breakdown categories are at all 
closely correlated with accelerations and re- 
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tardations in the process of social break- 
down in the community. 

3. The Population Base. One of the 
practical problems in figuring the annual 
rates of breakdown is the difficulty in secur- 
ing estimates of population sufficiently accu- 
rate for the purposes of year to year com- 
parison. The United States Census gives 
population figures each ten years. This 
means that the population for the years after 
the census must be projected forward with- 
out any way of determining whether the 
estimate is or is not accurate. A sudden 
increase or decrease of population would 
play havoc with the rate of social breakdown 
for any one year. 

What seems to the writer much more 
important than any attempt to measure the 
magnitude of social breakdown in the com- 
munity is the measurement of the success 
and failure of a program of social treatment. 
Much more important than the scheme of 
breakdown categories is the program of con- 
structive action proposed. It is unfortunate 
that the merits of the latter proposal are 
likely to be overlooked or given inadequate 
consideration because of the controversy 
over the former. There is no question that 
much will be learned by the adoption of the 
plan of case conferences upon families with 
social breakdowns. But would it not be 
much more significant to have the case re- 
view before rather than after official action? 
This latter procedure would insure that all 
resources and possibilities had been explored 
before the case was turned over to an official 
agency for custodial care. The community 
could then be satisfied that the best thinking 
and planning in social work had had an 
opportunity for expression before the de- 
cision was reached that treatment by an 
official agency was either the best solution or 
the last resort. This would have the further 
advantage of differentiating between those 
cases where official custody promises to be 
a constructive form of treatment and where 
segregation of the individual from society is 
the chief social value. 

In my judgment, the best choice of cases 
for social treatment by the method of case 
review would be the selection of their more 
difficult cases by the agencies represented on 
the case committee. These would generally 
be cases in the middle rather than at the end 
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of the process of breakdown. They would 
be live cases already under treatment and on 
which considerable data would already be 
available. Here the determination of the 
success or the failure of social treatment 
would have some meaning for significant 
measurement. 

Despite these serious objections to the con- 
crete details of the plan in operation, I shall 
be disappointed if one or more communities 
do not put it to the test of demonstration. 
It should not be killed while it is still in the 
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“idea” stage. What we need are significant 
experiments from which we can learn better 
ways of social action. 

More important, however, than any dem- 
onstration, is the dynamic drive of this pro- 
posal toward a re-thinking of community 
problems in terms of their effective treat- 
ment. It may well be the beginning of a 
campaign against “ horse and buggy ”’ ideol- 
ogy which may result in the introduction of 
the new order of scientific measurement in 
social work. 


The Background of “Social Breakdown” 


BRADLEY BUELL 


HE Editors of THe Famity were kind 

enough to let me see the other articles 
in this symposium before preparing my own 
contribution. It was not their purpose, 
however, nor is it my intent to make this a 
critique of critiques. We are deeply appre- 
ciative of the comprehensive understanding 
of community organization out of which has 
come the constructive criticisms of the prin- 
ciples and procedures developed in the 
Stamford project. Specific counter-inter- 
pretation could do little more than confuse 
the fundamental issues. 

To those who participated in the creation 
of the concept of social breakdown, the in- 
evitable number of straw men set up in the 
symposium will be apparent: the inference 
that professional social workers had little 
part in it; the implication that community 
chests and councils are more concerned with 
costs than with the client; the fear that the 
authors intend to claim more than they seem 
to claim; the imputation of authoritarian 
ambitions; the fear that case work will be 
judged primarily by the rise or fall of this 
rate. To be expected is distortion of words 
or phrases taken out of their setting; mis- 
interpretation of phraseology in publications 
designed for different audiences; and em- 
phasis on inconsistencies due to the effort to 
clarify hypotheses at different stages in their 
development. Misunderstanding of purpose 
and of content are frequently corollaries of 
the symposium method, particularly when 
the contributors have had no direct contact 


with the project and must rely upon the im- 
perfectly written word. However, such in- 
herent symposium weaknesses in no way 
invalidate the constructive contributions in 
this series. 

Published material about the Stamford 
project has appeared in the original bulletin, 
designed to place at the disposal of the mem- 
ber agencies of Community Chests and 
Councils, Inc. the statistical and organiza- 
tional procedures worked out for Stamford 
in co-operation with its Council of Social 
Agencies; in an article in the American 
Journal of Sociology, dealing primarily with 
the statistical procedures; and in an article 
in The Survey, written in a more popular 
vein. In this first opportunity to discuss our 
findings in a case work journal, it seems 
more desirable to outline briefly some of the 
problems confronting case work leadership 
to which it was hoped the Stamford project 
would contribute. 

During the past decade Community 
Chests and Councils, Inc. has been the re- 
pository and sponsor of some 86 community 
studies in as many different American com- 
munities. One hundred and _ forty-eight 
different professional people have partici- 
pated in those studies, 59 of whom were 
people with case work training and experi- 
ence. The community problems dealt with, 
the scope, focus, and emphasis of these 
studies, as well as their procedures, have 
varied greatly, and by the nature of the case 
only a relatively few of this considerable 
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number of staff participants were directly 
related to the Stamford study. But my own 
conception of the following three major 
types of problems grows directly from this 
total experience. 

1. Organizational: Case work as a diag- 
nostic and treatment method today must 
function in a community setting markedly 
different in at least four respects from that 
of ten years ago. 


(a) Governmental acceptance of responsibility 
for relief has done much more than sharpen the 
distinction between public and private agencies. It 
is sharpening the distinction in function between 
the range of services designed primarily for relief 
and those designed primarily for the diagnosis and 
treatment of social pathology. Increasingly, each 
type of service must be justified in terms of its 
own purpose. 

(b) Case work as a skill finds itself increas- 
ingly related to two other skills equipped to deal 
with pathological situations—those of psychiatry 
and group work. The one is adding scientific con- 
tent to the entire process of diagnosis and treat- 
ment. The other is just beginning to emerge as a 
professional technique. 

(c) The development of specialized case work 
procedures had been established by the beginning 
of this decade. These specialties had added content 
to methods of diagnosis and treatment in respect to 
the social problems with which they are concerned. 
But the fact that each specialty as it grows in 
content and purpose must reach back into the 
stream of family life increasingly complicates the 
relationship between them. 

(d) Financial pressures, growing distinctions 
between the administration of relief and the diag- 
nosis and treatment of social pathology, together 
with the sheer volume of problems, have forced a 
selective process upon agencies providing case work 
service. Any policy of selection inevitably has 
repercussions among other agencies and within the 
community. 


In the midst of such fundamental changes 
as these, case work services are today ad- 
ministered through an organization struc- 
ture which often blocks the most effective 
diagnosis and treatment of their clients’ 
problems. The fulfilment and enrichment 
of case work is more than ever dependent 
upon a sounder, more orderly community 
organization of the entire range of assist- 
ance, care, and treatment facilities. The 
Stamford project was concerned not merely 
with case work but with the other services to 
which it is related. 
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2. Functional: Today there is greater 
need for clarification of the essential contri- 
bution of case work to the treatment of 
social pathology than was the case ten years 
ago. 

The case work philosophy of individuali- 
zation grew out of the need for a more 
orderly administration of relief. Today that 
philosophy has permeated many areas. Relief 
administrations, schoois, hospitals, courts, 
institutions; individual agencies concerned 
with parts of the family, with particular 
situations that exist for temporary periods, 
with minor or ‘najor pathological condi- 
tions, use the case work method at various 
levels in the discharge of their primary 
responsibilities. 

The increase in depth and breadth of case 
work ability at its highest levels unquestion- 
ably warrants the assumption that it is more 
than a useful subsidiary to a variety of in- 
stitutional purposes; that in various kinds 
of pathological situations it can play a sig- 
nificant part in preventing more serious 
developments. But at present there is little 
clarity in respect to the type of situations to 
which it can so contribute, the circumstances 
under which it should be used to be success- 
ful, the relation of levels of skill to problems 
and results. 

Such clarification requires that the scien- 
tific processes of diagnosis, prognosis, treat- 
ment, periodic review, and broader analysis 
of causation be related to a recognized prob- 
lem. In the area of social pathology, they 
must be carried on as part of an operating 
program rather than in a laboratory. 

Individual agencies have made distinctive 
contributions through the evaluation of serv- 
ice to their own case loads, but intra-agency 
experimentation is limited in scope. Other 
agencies providing other services are very 
likely to be involved. “ Evaluation” is 
frequently based on standards of treatment 
practice, rather than on successful therapy as 
determined by the absence of further patho- 
logical symptoms. 

The breakdown categories provide objec- 
tive pathological symptoms to which these 
scientific processes can be related. Begin- 
ning suggestions for implementing them 
were made in Bulletin 101 and in the 
Journal of Sociology article. 


3. Interpretative: From its beginnings 
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case work met difficulties in securing com- 
munity understanding of its function and 
its usefulness. The few people who have 
been enabled to see at first-hand its work- 
ings and its usefulness have almost always 
become its loyal supporters. Beyond these 
there is usually ignorance, indifference, or 
antagonism. 

The importance of a wider understanding 
is steadily increasing. The administration 
of diagnostic and treatment service at a high 
level is no longer associated with relief. For 
some years ahead it seems clear that case 
work on a high level must be supported by 
private contributions. While people con- 
tribute money for many different reasons, 
understanding of purpose and accomplish- 
ment is a vital incentive. 


INDUBITABLY, no statistical device nor 
pattern of organization can of itself solve 
the problems with which case work leader- 
ship today is confronted. Nor can case 
work leadership alone solve its problems of 
orientation in the community setting of wel- 
fare services. But a statistical procedure 
which annually counts recognized symptoms 
of pathology and brings these frankly and 
systematically to the community and to the 
agencies should help provide a focus that 
will release some of the present blocks to 
co-ordination, scientific precision, and com- 
munity understanding. 

It may be that the rate established by the 
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seven “ social breakdown ” categories is not 
an index of the general spread of social 
pathology. It may be that variations in the 
annual rate will be shown to result more 
from changes in the use of official agencies 
for treatment than from variation in the 
amount of social disorder. These are points, 
however, which cannot be settled by a priori 
reasoning but only as communities are will- 
ing to put themselves to the collection and 
analysis of the data. 

As to the first point, rates now available 
from six cities show a high rate that is three 
and a half times the lowest rate. Although 
these inter-city comparisons cannot yet be 
considered reliable statistically, the differ- 
ences in cultural tensions, in economy, in 
setting, are such that one would expect social 
pathology to be high in the first and low in 
the second, unless the accumulated knowl- 
edge of sociology and mental hygiene has 
little meaning. For the second point, Stam- 
ford will soon have its 1940 rate, showing 
variations over a five-year span that can be 
subjected to analysis. This may begin to 
test the validity of the more general evidence 
which led to the belief that such influences 
could be analyzed and weighted. 

Finally, I should like to register my own 
belief that case work has little to fear in 
relating itself to problems about which com- 
munities are genuinely concerned. Rather, 
there are greater dangers inherent in a fail- 
ure so to identify itself. 


The Student in a Public Agency Placement 


KATHLEEN M. Wuitt 


HIS article is focused directly upon 

the particular problems and _ attitudes 
that the so-called average student, fresh 
from college, without any vocational experi- 
ence, brings to his field work placement. 
Its primary concern is to indicate what we 
teach him; how we teach him and what we 
may expect him to learn; how he can utilize 
this learning in the process of helping people 
during the six months that we assume re- 
sponsibility for his growth and direction as 
it relates to his specific field work perform- 
ance. Its secondary concern is directed 
toward pointing out what we teach to pre- 


pare him for his next field work placement 
and subsequently for his adaptation to a 
regular position in some phase of social 
work, 

The setting in which our students find 
themselves is a Public Welfare Department, 
located in a suburban, non-industrial city 
of about 65,000. We serve as a training 
center for the New York School of Social 
Work and for Fordham University School 
of Social Service. There has never been a 
private family agency in this city. 

Our average case load is around 1,500. 
We have 23 case workers and our total 
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staff is about 75. As a unit of our adminis- 
tration, we have in the same building a 
medical department for the purpose of giv- 
ing care to our clients. A psychiatrist serves 
on a part-time basis. Medical reports are 
available to us and facilitate our service to 
our clients. When we have a particularly 
difficult problem, we are free to discuss it 
with the physician or the psychiatrist. 


Attitudes of Beginning Students 


The average new student accepts a public 
welfare placement a little hesitantly, with 
many doubts as to the training value it will 
have for him. He thinks he may learn how 
to give relief but he has the idea, usually 
gathered from his fellow students, that it is 
impossible to practice case work in a public 
agency. He hears them comment on their 
luck in securing a private agency placement. 
He has vague and cloudy notions as to 
what case work is but thinks the only place 
to find out is in a private agency. He is too 
inexperienced to know that the case work 
practices of the public agency are a direct 
contribution of the private family agency. 

In our work with these students, we find 
certain reactions and behavior which seem 
to be the usual, the expected, the normal. 
The students are beset by anxieties and 
fears; they feel bewildered and inadequate. 
They are over-anxious because they are 
afraid their clients will not like them; they 
fear that the staff will think they are stupid 
because they have to ask so many questions. 
Their dominating drive is to do something 
“for their clients,” feeling that in doing so 
they will gain recognition for themselves. 
They feel that if their clients’ problems 
remain unsolved it will be a reflection on 
them; that they must master everything as 
quickly as possible, lest they fail to measure 
up to their fellow students. They tend to 
arrive at conclusions and to pass judgments 
hastily, to make broad _ generalizations. 
Some are upset because they think clients 
accept relief too readily; others do not see 
how clients can live on a relief budget. 
These students from the very outset show a 
need for something tangible and concrete, a 
bedrock of facts and knowledge on which to 
anchor their youthful buoyancy, their inter- 
est in people, their desire to help their 
clients. They are eager to feel they are 
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making a good beginning in their first pro- 
fessional attempts. 


Objectives of Training 


In considering the training needs of these 
students, we define certain objectives to be 
kept in mind during the first quarter. In- 
herent in these is a great deal of flexibility. 
In a public agency there is a definite content 
that must be taught. The degree of attain- 
ment of our objectives is limited and condi- 
tioned by the interests, initial capacities, and 
growth ability of the individual students and 
by agency pressures at any given period. 
These objectives are as follows: 

1. To orient the student to the administrative 
set-up and to show him how various departments 
interlock and how they work together. 

2. To teach him the eligibility requirements for 
home relief, old age assistance, and medical care, 
and the limitations of the agency as set by the 
public welfare law. 

3. To give him the philosophy underlying 
budgets and the mechanics of working them out. 

4. To help him evolve some of the case work 
methods and concepts that are inherent in the 
establishment of eligibility and subsequent treat- 
ment of the family or individuals. 

5. To stimulate him to acquire knowledge about 
specific diseases, cultural patterns, and simple be- 
havior motivations as they relate specifically to 
families that are his responsibility. 

6. To give him a working knowledge of com- 
munity resources. 

7. To assign to him a case load sufficiently large 
to give him a good cross-section of problems com- 
mon to the agency function, related, if possible, to 
some of his expressed interests, past and future. 

8. To teach him the purpose and elementary 
principles of recording, writing letters, and sta- 
tistical reports. 

9. To correlate the theories learned in his class 
work to his actual work with his clients and to 
make them as realistic for him as possible. 


Content of Public Agency Case Work 


When a student first comes to our agency 
one of our workers shows him the set-up 
and explains the mechanics of intake and of 
issuing relief. The student senses that there 
is a certain business-like precision attached 
to the basic mechanical structure on which 
relief must be administered, but is impressed 
with the feeling that he need not try to 
remember any of the details in this initial 
survey. We believe that the forms neces- 
sary to giving relief, the underlying philoso- 
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phy of relief controls, and the necessity of 
certain administrative procedures are made 
purposeful and meaningful to the student if 
they are introduced to him gradually and 
only as they are related to his experience in 
being responsible for the relief granted to 
the families under his care. 

The student first reacts to the complex 
office machinery with a great deal of tension 
and bewilderment but with a grim deter- 
mination to master it. When the close rela- 
tionship of the various parts of the office 
becomes clear as a meaningful instrument 
which enables the worker to give service 
to his clients, he gains a needed sense of 
achievement by having found something that 
is tangible and a part of his necessary equip- 
ment while in the set-up. When the student 
is mastering this, it is necessary to give him 
constant reassurance and the feeling that 
training is a slow process, which involves 
a meticulous attention to details, if he is to 
be of service to his clients. 

During this orientation process, the stu- 
dent observes that the physical set-up of the 
building is arranged to conform to good 
case work practice—private interviewing 
booths, a large, cheerful room for the intake 
interviews, which are scheduled on an 
appointment system. 

In assigning cases to a new student, the 
supervisor keeps in mind such factors as 
these: Our responsibility to safeguard our 
clients; the student’s initial capacities and 
interests, his almost complete ignorance of 
what a case history is, and its purpose; the 
importance of simplicity in terms of prob- 
lems for the first few assignments; the im- 
portance of material which will give him an 
opportunity for activity; cases where the 
relationship with the agency is positive in 
order to give him some sense of ease in his 
first contact with a client; the necessity of 
giving the student specific knowledge of eli- 
gibility and an awareness of the essential 
individuality of his clients; the importance 
of striking a balance by giving the student 
enough cases to keep him occupied and 
stimulated, and at the same time to avoid 
a feeling of bewilderment and confusion. 
We find that students prefer to be kept busy. 

Our discussion of case material with him 
during the first few weeks centers around 
the case work practices implicit in the estab- 
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lishment of eligibility which is treated, not 
as a separate, cold entity, but as a process 
with a definite, vital content inextricably 
mingled with the client’s feelings about relief. 
The student is presented with the concepts 
that a client does have feelings about apply- 
ing for relief; that workers meet a diversity 
of reactions, such as fear, shame, submissive- 
ness, resistance, resentment, aggressiveness ; 
that each client’s feelings have to be inter- 
preted and understood in the light of what 
has happened to him in his experience of 
living and making a social adjustment ; that 
each has had a set of experiences different 
from those of any other client, and has 
reacted to them with enough difference to 
give him uniqueness. The use of the appli- 
cation blank necessary in public assistance 
is taken up from the point of view of its 
constructive value to the client, dependent 
upon how the interviewer presents it to 
him. We discuss presenting the blank in 
a straightforward, business-like way, giving 
the client the feeling that he has a joint 
responsibility in this process of proving his 
need. This has the value of setting the 
keynote of the client’s participation with the 
agency in defining and working out his 
problems. The interpretation of signing 
the bank and insurance statement and prop- 
erty survey is done in the same direct man- 
ner, without defensiveness on the part of the 
interviewer. In order to do this skilfully 
and convincingly, the interviewer herself 
must have accepted the restrictions of the 
agency. The emotional value that endow- 
ment policies may have to the client is 
pointed out to the student; that is, they may 
represent the client’s last stronghold of 
security. 

The intake interview is studied from the 
point of view of its purpose and function as 
related to practice in a public agency and is 
used as a basis for discussing with the stu- 
dent some of the simple techniques of how 
we get people to talk: being interested in 
what the client is telling us, making the client 
feel that we are sympathetic with him by 
showing an interest in what seems impor- 
tant to him. This is followed by our think- 
ing out together why people talk—to get 
sympathy, to give information, and some- 
times to evade. This seems to give the stu- 
dent some preparation for a simple analysis 
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of the interview in terms of the client’s 
feelings. 

Intake is also used to teach the student 
that the process of determining presumptive 
eligibility in the public agency is case work 
practice. The fact that this practice is an 
outgrowth of public agency experience, in its 
efforts to meet needs, is discussed. Two or 
three interviews may be used to show the 
individual nature of the client’s reaction to 
this experience. 

The utilization of certain collateral sources 
are mandatory because of the function of the 
public agency. A routine approach is dis- 
tinctly avoided and discussion of this subject 
is used as an imaginative, purposeful teach- 
ing medium, interesting and challenging to 
the student. Such content seems naturally 
geared to meet his fundamental need for 
activity and for a sense of accomplishment. 
The student can accept this process as a 
means of adding to our understanding of 
the client, or arriving at a tentative diagnosis 
of his problems, and as a gauge for estimat- 
ing his capacities for regaining his own 
powers for self-direction. 

The study of the client’s industrial adjust- 
ment is a good initial focus for a collateral 
study. The purpose of a visit to an employer 
is easily interpreted to the client and readily 
accepted by him. He feels it is an indication 
that we are interested in him in a real way 
that is understandable to him. It is an 
opportunity for the student to put himself 
in an active, helping rdle. This positive 
response of the client spurs the student to 
activity in: which he needs the supervisor’s 
help in giving it purpose and direction. This 
help may center around a discussion of the 
opportunity this contact offers to secure 
tangible, factual data about the client’s ability 
as a wage earner, his earning capacity, 
length of employment and its significance. 
These facts may tell us something about his 
former standard of living and give us some 
clue of what we may expect of him in the 
future. In the more intangible area, the 
student may get clues as to the kind of 
person the client is as indicated by his feel- 
ings of satisfaction or dissatisfaction about 
his work, how he got along with his fellow 
workers, how he was able to accept author- 
ity. This may be followed by a discussion 
of the values of having the client bring in 
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employment references. The next step is the 
preparation of the student for his contact 
with the employer. The various methods 
that may be used—letter, telephone, and 
visit are evaluated from the point of view 
of the client and the employer. The visit is 
usually decided upon as the one most likely 
to bring in a better understanding and more 
possibilities for reinstatement. The stu- 
dent’s enthusiasm may be maintained by 
thinking through with him how the client 
may have appeared to his employer, who 
knew him when he was self-directing, where 
he felt important, when he was functioning 
as a normal human being; whereas we see 
him after months of unemployment, when he 
is under strain, feels useless, futile, has lost 
status with his family and his friends. The 
employer can give us a gauge of the client’s 
vocational adaptability and capabilities; he 
may describe the client’s reaction to author- 
ity. This gives the supervisor an oppor- 
tunity to discuss the origin of the revolt 
against authority and how the individual can 
carry over early attitudes into other life 
situations. This usually leads to a discus- 
sion of the student’s own reaction to author- 
ity and how it may affect his reactions to 
agency limitations and his work with his 
clients. 

The visiting of legally responsible relatives 
is approached somewhat philosophically at 
first by a discussion of the origin and par- 
ticular values inherent in kinship ties. The 
supervisor helps the student express his own 
feelings and philosophy about being depend- 
ent upon relatives. Then we examine with 
him the legal aspects of this responsibility 
and why it seems justifiable and reasonable 
to us. The difficulties involved in approach- 
ing relatives and methods of doing it are 
carefully talked through with the student 
before he makes the visit. 


When the approach to employers and 
relatives is being taught and put into prac- 
tice we ask the student to read Grace 
Marcus’ discussion of the “ Problems of 
Handling Relatives and Problems of Em- 
ployment” in her book, Some Aspects of 
Relief in Family Case Work. 

As we guide the student through the use 
of collateral sources, we stress their major 
twofold function: the establishment of eligi- 


1 Charity Organization Society, New York, 1929. 
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bility and a means of determining the nature 
and duration of the client’s problem and its 
treatability. These assignments have other 
learning values for the student, as they in- 
clude discussion of the use of selectivity and 
the best possible time to make the collateral 
visit; they are done with the client’s knowl- 
edge in a partnership which is essential if 
he is to be regarded as still responsible 
for planning and living, even though in need 
of relief. This concept of the client’s par- 
ticipation takes on meaning during this 
process. Collateral sources help the student 
to become aware of community resources and 
how they are used in treatment. His inter- 
est in housing, employment conditions, rec- 
reational facilities is stimulated. He is more 
aware of the play and effect of environmental 
forces on the life of his client. He gets 
practice in the analysis and use of interview- 
ing skills that are geared specifically to 
employers, relatives, and others. He is 
taught the purpose of history taking, which 
is so interwoven in these steps that it seems 
reasonable to him as related to agency func- 
tion and what he is trying to accomplish in 
terms of case work planning. He sees that 
knowledge of the client’s life, centering 
around his problems, helps us to individual- 
ize and understand him. The student 
accepts the necessity of the factual data 
needed for the establishment of eligibility. 
These collateral interviews help him to over- 
come some of his first feelings of timidity 
and panic, when he meets, on a professional 
basis, individuals other than his clients. 

The home visit, on a monthly basis—a 
requirement of the public welfare law-—is 
presented to the student as a very real and 
necessary part of his performance in the 
agency but we avoid giving him any feeling 
that is routine. Its validity as a case work 
tool is stressed. Emphasis is placed on the 
purpose of the home visit, its content, its 
value from the diagnostic and treatment 
viewpoint as another opportunity for obser- 
vation of the client in a different setting ; for 
further interpretation of agency function; 
for observation of the emotional environ- 
ment and as a means of strengthening the 
case work relationship. 


Evaluating the Student’s Progress 
At the end of the first quarter, we review 
and re-evaluate the student’s progress with 
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him and try to synthesize what he has 
learned. The supervisor is not merely inter- 
ested in his acquisition of knowledge and 
sound basic training, but she is concerned 
with what has happened to him as a person, 
to his feelings, to his attitudes, and to his 
thinking, as he completes his first introduc- 
tion to field work training. 

He has mastered the intricacies of the 
administrative set-up and goes about the 
details of his daily work as does the regular 
staff member, with his anxieties and fears 
greatly diminished. He has a sense of being 
a real part of the organization. He does 
not get into a panic at the idea of the client 
asking him something to which he does not 
know the answer. He has acquired a suffi- 
cient knowledge of the public welfare law, 
budgets, agency relief practices and com- 
munity resources to enable him to function 
with some sense of adequacy. The student’s 
case load has given him a good cross-section 
of the problems of people who come to a 
public agency—unemployment, physical ill- 
ness, emotional burdens and so on. He 
realizes that he is in a setting that gives 
experience with the whole range of human 
problems and human suffering; that he is 
concerned primarily with working with the 
family as a unit; that the help he can give 
is restricted according to the limitations in 
the client’s own ability to use help and by 
the worker’s limitations in knowledge and 
understanding. He has learned that case 
work is not doing things “for people” but 
that its essence lies in finding out what they 
can do for themselves; that it may consist 
in helping the client to use community re- 
sources, that sometimes it lies in the subtle 
area of listening to a troubled person and 
allowing him to inburden himself, with the 
feeling that he is completely accepted. This 
idea of help is a new concept to a young 
student and he finds it reassuring and sees 
in it many imaginative possibilities. It gives 
him his first recognition of the elusive quali- 
ties that lie in human relationships. He 
functions with some ease in the reading of 
records; case material has significance for 
him and from it he is able to select those 
sign-posts that are a part of diagnostic 
thinking; he is beginning to grasp that 
understanding and treatment go hand in 
hand, and has learned that the primary pur- 
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pose of a case record is to help us give the 
best possible service to our clients; he 
accepts it as a part of his training to learn 
to record clearly and accurately the mean- 
ingful material about each client. 

The student has acquired knowledge about 
certain physical diseases and is given the 
concept that every physical disease carries 
with it certain emotional connotations, pecul- 
iar to each individual client. The impor- 
tance of an awareness of the role that 
cultural patterns play in our interpretation 
of behavior is emphasized. 

The student has come face to face with 
the hostile, aggressive, and evasive client 
and has observed the acquiescing, defeated 
one. He has been stimulated to search for 
the causes of these behavior symptoms as 
they relate to the individual. This material 
gives the student a beginning awareness of 
some of the forces that operate in the mold- 
ing of personality and the complexity of each 
individual self. This makes his learning 
experience something alive and full of mean- 
ing for him. He has gained enough security 
and a sufficient feeling of adequacy to sense 
dimly and gropingly that his own life experi- 
ences and emotional needs affect his relation- 
ship with his clients. 

The foregoing discussion makes it clear 
that the emphasis during the first quarter 
is on a quantitative level, designed to give 
the student a broad approach to problems; 
that the agency function necessitates a pre- 
occupation with the concrete, the factual, 
with an awareness of community pressures 
and what lies back of them; that blended 
with these is the teaching of some of the 
more subtle case work concepts directed 
toward meeting some of the student’s 
individual needs. 


The Second Quarter 


The general teaching objectives for the 
second quarter remain the same as the first, 
with an emphasis on deepening the content 
within each. 

There are certain specific goals for the 
second quarter that are a natural outgrowth 
of a particular student’s development during 
the first quarter. They are geared more 
closely to his individual needs, special inter- 
ests and capabilities, and give him definite 
help in preparing for his next field work 
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assignment. He is specifically taught to 
think diagnostically as a means of coming 
to a finer and more positive understanding 
of his clients. He is given practice in writ- 
ing interpretative evaluations on his cases. 
This experience is closely correlated with 
the material that is being given in class work. 
His interviews are analyzed in more detail 
in an effort to make him more conscious of 
the processes involved, of the interaction 
of his personality with that of the client— 
where his own strivings may be interfering 
with effective treatment. 

From the analysis of his case material the 
student is better able to select material that 
has meaning for his clients. He is able to 
differentiate between situations where the 
client has to be accepted as a relatively de- 
pendent person and those where the client 
has definite strength and capabilities for 
self-motivation. He learns to use an authori- 
tative approach, when it seems indicated, 
in a temperate, constructive way, without 
giving the client a feeling that he is being 
punished, but on the contrary making him 
feel that his abilities and individuality are 
respected. He also comes to a gradual 
acceptance that his rdle in treatment of some 
of his clients must of necessity be one of 
giving relief; that no matter how much 
knowledge he may have, nor how skilful he 
may be, there are many clients, who, because 
of their serious and deeply rooted problems, 
are inaccessible to case work treatment. In 
helping him to accept this, we remind him 
that the physician treats many patients whom 
he cannot cure and his service is limited to 
making them more comfortable. His obser- 
vations of behavior show progress in his 
understanding and ability to interpret its 
purpose and meaning for the client. His 
recording reflects slow growth and gives 
more pertinent, factual data, more of the 
client’s feelings, and more observation of 
family inter-relationships, and shows that 
he is beginning to realize that the client has 
a part in the interviewing processes. 

The student finishes his second quarter 
with a case load of about fifteen, which he 
has been able to handle with considerable 
effectiveness. This performance adds to his 
steadily growing sureness of himself. The 
student is now more able to focus on the 
client with a lessened need to gain approval 
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for what he is doing, more ability to question 
why he does certain things which are indica- 
tive of problems within himself. His emo- 
tional capacity to accept differences in people 
has undergone change and modification. 
These changes relate to his deeper knowl- 
edge of living standards, educational drive 
or lack of it, social behavior that is differ- 
ent from his own way of thinking, living, 
and acting. The student is more tolerant, 
more flexible, and more gentle. He can 
accept with more equanimity the tirade of 
a hostile client who blames his condition 
upon the Department, because he can now 
somewhat understand that the client’s feel- 
ings are not directed at the Department or 
at him in reality, but are an expression of 
the client’s sense of failure and hopelessness, 
and that it makes him more comfortable to 
find someone to blame. 

The student has also learned to think with 
some independence where simple planning 
and treatment are indicated; he has become 
more closely related to the staff, is more 
sympathetic with their problems, knows 
more about what it means to carry the 
responsibility of a full-time job; has be- 
come more analytical of the administrative 
set-up; more patient in meeting community 
pressures. 

He realizes that during the past six 
months he has learned and accepted the fact 
that case work can be practiced in a public 
agency ; that to do it well knowledge, under- 
standing of behavior, and acquisition of case 
work skills are necessary. He knows this 
experience has given him a fundamental 
background of equipment of a basic nature, 
which belongs to him and which he can use 
in his next field work assignment and 
throughout his professional career, regard- 
less of the agency with which he may be 
identified. 


Supervisory Emphasis 


The supervisor is particularly responsible 
for these inexperienced but serious and 
earnest students during the first few weeks 
of their field work. She realizes that their 
field work is only a part of a new and almost 
totally different experience for them. The 
protective and sheltered aspects of their 
college life are over. They are now a part 
of a group of varied ages and of diversified 
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experience, which adds to their feelings of 
insecurity. Many are in the process of 
adjusting to a metropolitan mode of living 
with its uncertainties and stimulations. They 
are thrown into a curriculum, some parts of 
which, particularly case work, seem like a 
foreign language to them, and the learning 
of which is comparable to nothing they have 
before experienced. The supervisor realizes 
their need for a degree of protection and 
helps them to get a sense of “ belonging ” as 
soon as possible; she softens here and there 
the first introduction to new forms and 
schedules which are important and related 
to their ability to function in the agency 
setting. It is essential for those of us who 
have long been practitioners and supervisors 
to re-think, re-live, and re-feel some of our 
own experiences and struggles so that we 
can give the students the feeling that we 
understand and appreciate what is happening 
to them. 

The supervisor of necessity functions as 
the person who helps the students correlate 
the flow of knowledge from their class-room 
instruction to their actual practice. At first 
much of it seems unreal and unrelated to 
what they are doing. It is only through the 
direct help of the supervisor in discussing 
it with them that they see its general kinship 
and its specific applications. 

During the second quarter the students 
talk more spontaneously about their courses 
because these begin to take on more meaning 
for them. The material of the second 
quarter’s case work class is closely inter- 
woven with their field work. Its content 
centers around intake, collaterals, home 
visits, and diagnostic process. This material 
now has a great deal of familiarity to them 
because they have learned the elementals of 
these processes during the first quarter of 
field work. The integration process is a 
continuous thread running through most of 
the supervisory conferences. The students 
often use the supervisor as a “ safety valve” 
to discuss with her their feelings, both posi- 
tive and negative, centering around their 
school experiences. She is able to help them 
by interpreting some of the reasons for the 
educational policies of schools and their 
training philosophy. 

The supervisor’s teaching of these stu- 
dents takes form in a very direct, dynamic 
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approach. She must give them definite in- 
formation and at times advice. At other 
times she must supplement their knowledge 
and give them a continuous sense of direc- 
tion. Her teaching has in it elements of 
re-emphasis, re-statement, and repetition, a 
sort of pouring in, drilling process, with 
constant movement. During the second 
quarter the supervisor can become less active 
because the students are somewhat aware of 
growth and learning becomes easier for 
them. They are able to function with a 
limited degree of independence and can work 
out with the supervisor ways of meeting 
some of their training needs. It is possible 
to gear the discussion of case material to 
more disciplined, systematic thinking and 
planning. 


The supervisor gives the students reassur- 
ance and a feeling that mistakes are some- 
thing we expect, that through these mistakes 
they grow and learn, and that everyone is 
entitled to make them. She is particular to 
try to give them something tangible to take 
away from each conference and to bring out 
whatever they do well.’ This method helps 
to develop in them a sense of freedom in 
thinking, feeling, and acting, which will 
make it possible for them to utilize criticism 
and to face some of their own particular 
difficulties as a natural part of their learning. 
The students now have a dawning recog- 
nition that conflict, self-scrutiny, and self- 
discipline are some of the ingredients in a 
personality that can use itself in helping 
people. 


In Times Like These. . . 


This column initiates a new department in Tue Famiry, designed to present current, illustrative 
material about the new problems people face in these days and the services case work may offer, particu- 
larly in relation to developments in the national defense program. Readers are invited to send brief 


articles describing a case or a situation. 


A New Use of Medical Case Work 


Social Service Departments functioning within 
hospitals are frequently requested to assume re- 
sponsibility for services which, though helpful and 
necessary as a part of good hospital administra- 
tion, are not related co the case work function of 
the Department. Increased understanding by hos- 
pital administrators and physicians of the profes- 
sional contribution the trained medical social 
case worker is prepared to make, leads to more dis- 
criminating use of her services. This was clearly 
demonstrated recently in an urban hospital when 
the physician in charge of a unit engaged in col- 
lecting and preparing blood plasma contributed by 
voluntary donors for the aid of wounded civilians 
and soldiers in England, asked the Social Service 
Department of that hospital to interview the 
donors whose blood had to be rejected because of 
positive serology findings. The value to the donor 
of this information was recognized by the Director 
of the unit but he was also aware of the possible 
meaning and emotional trauma that might accom- 
pany this discovery. He felt that routine notifica- 
tion of the donor would not meet the hospital’s 
responsibility for individualized and constructive 
health service. His knowledge of the kind of serv- 
ice available in the Social Service Department led 
him to request’ its participation. It is significant 
that this physician, who might have called upon the 
Department for a variety of services associated 
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with his unit, selected this particular function as 
most appropriate. 

Although the number of interviews held to date 
is relatively small, their content confirms this phy- 
sician’s feeling that the social case worker does 
have a real contribution to make in this situation 
which is new in the sense that it is an outgrowth 
of the current war crisis and yet old in the sense 
that it has to do with basic human needs and indi- 
vidual problems. 

ELEANOR COCKERILL 
Long Island College Hospital 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 





Are We Equipped for Psychiatric 
Social Study? 


A challenge to psychiatry to consider its respon- 
sibility at a time of national emergency was heard 
at the recent annual meeting of The National Com- 
mittee for Mental Hygiene. The points of dis- 
cussion, sharpened by a report of developments in 
Canada, were directed to the importance of ade- 
quate psychiatric screening to rule out, as unfit 
for military service, those men presenting symp- 
toms of psychoses and neuroses; the importance of 
the mental hygiene of the soldier’s life at camp; 
and the morale of the family in a national defense 
program. 

In whatever way psychiatric services in the 
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mobilization program develop, demands may soon 
be made upon social workers with a psychiatric 
background. As in 1918, for psychiatric social 
work with “ shell-shocked” soldiers, so in 1940 for 
participation in more immediate psychiatric clinical 
services for soldiers and potential soldiers, an up- 
to-date knowledge of psychopathology would neces- 
sarily be an essential part of the psychiatric social 
worker’s equipment. Knowledge of the psycho- 
dynamics of interpersonal relationships alone could 
not constitute sufficient psychiatric background. 
How well prepared are psychiatric social 
workers as a group to undertake psychiatric social 
study and observation which would be contributory 


to psychiatric diagnostic services in the army? 
Some, obviously, are better equipped than others 
with an up-to-date background of knowledge of 
mental and nervous symptoms including those of 
organic etiology and of such developmental and 
personality data as are pertinent to psychiatric 
diagnosis. Others, undoubtedly, would need to 
brush up on their psychopathology. What means 
can we devise to round out and bring up to date 
this essential equipment for psychiatric social 
service ? 

KATHERINE M. WICKMAN 

The Babies’ Hospital 

New York, N. Y. 


Editorial Notes 


Social Case Work and the National 
Defense Program 


HE program for national defense, in- 

cluding selective service, is now under 
way. It has been determined by our demo- 
cratic processes of public discussion and 
legislation by our elected representatives, 
just as the social security program was de- 
termined. We believe this program is essen- 
tial to preserve our democratic way of life 
and that social work has a responsibility to 
do its part in co-operation with the govern- 
ment. There are some who are opposed to 
such plans, for fear they will endanger indi- 
vidual liberties or set back the gains of labor 
and social welfare. But whatever our per- 
sonal convictions may be, they should not 
obscure the fact that the national defense 
program is a present reality. Nor should 
our individual opinions confuse us as to our 
responsibility as case workers. We believe 
it is incumbent upon us as social workers to 
use our knowledge and experience to help 
carry out this program in the best possible 
way, for consideration of individual welfare 
is basic to national welfare. 

What can we do? Let us try to think 
of some of the ways in which the defense 
program will affect the everyday life of 
people. Military service will take many 
men away from their families, jobs, and 
regular life. The selective service instruc- 
tions suggest that each local board may call 
upon local welfare agencies for assistance in 
securing social data having bearing on the 
diagnosis of possible psychiatric conditions 


found during medical examinations; also 
facts related to claims for deferment, par- 
ticularly on the basis of dependency. How 
shall the case worker secure such informa- 
tion? If the client is already known to an 
agency, shall use be made of material in the 
case record? What effect will this assign- 
ment have upon the case work relationship 
with a client? What community resources 
will be needed to treat the family and health 
problems revealed by these investigations 
and the disabilities of men rejected for mili- 
tary service? Will case workers be called 
upon to prepare social histories and assist 
psychiatrists in the diagnosis and treatment 
of men in service with mental problems? 
To what duties may social workers inducted 
into the army be assigned which will utilize 
their professional equipment? What case 
work services will the families of enlisted 
men need? What provisions will be needed 
for dependents? What new problems in 
family relationships will arise at home when 
the man of the family is away? 

The re-location and expansion of defense 
industries will also bring many new prob- 
lems—the uprooting and separation of some 
of the families of workers, adjustments to 
new jobs, emergency community needs for 
housing, medical and recreation facilities to 
care for new influxes of population, and 
so on. 

What effect will these new plans have 
upon the programs and resources of estab- 
lished social agencies, public and private? 

These are but a few of the questions that 
already face us. Some of them necessarily 
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require study and planning by our national 
social work organizations. The A.A.S.W. 
and various national functional organiza- 
tions, such as the F.W.A.A. and the Na- 
tional Travelers Aid Association, are 
gathering information and planning with 
their memberships. Case workers have a 
part in the plans of these national organiza- 
tions as staff members of agencies who can 
contribute data from their direct contacts 
with clients. 

What can we do as individual social case 
workers? First and foremost, we serve by 
continuing faithfully our everyday job. In 
times of crisis a democracy has special need 
for the steady maintenance and development 
of its social resources for health, strength, 
and individual growth. It is part of our 
regular responsibility to study new situa- 
tions that are developing and to be alert to 
perceive the effects of new conditions on the 
feelings and lives of our clients. Our train- 
ing should help us see and understand what 
these experiences mean to them. On this 
basis we should be able to adapt and develop 
our skills to help clients meet new realities. 


Sometimes the problems of our clients are 
primarily inner or personal ones, sometimes 
they are primarily social or environmental 
ones. When a client faces a new adjust- 
ment in his social situation, such as a call 
to military service, it is our responsibility 
to help him work out his feelings about his 
new problems and his own decisions and 
plans for meeting them. Requests for new 
services, such as those which may come 
from selective service boards, should chal- 
lenge us to think out how we can use and 
develop case work methods appropriate to 
such services. Concrete information, imagi- 
nation, discussion, and clear thinking should 
enable us to solve the problems of case work 
method and responsibility that new situa- 
tions and new needs will call for. 


1A.A.S.W. Memoranda to Chapter Chairmen, 
Nos. 467, 489 on the Selective Service Act. 
Articles in The Compass, Aug., 1940, p. 3; Oct., 
1940, p. 2; A.A.S.W., New York. 

“Work Letter to Travelers Aid Staff Mem- 
bers: Series III. National Emergency Problems,” 
National Travelers Aid Association, New York. 

F.W.A.A. Blue Bulletins, Nos. I, II, III, for 
Member Agencies. Available to others at 5 cents 
a copy; subscription to series of 12, fifty cents. 

Memoranda to Chapter Chairmen, American 
ag Cross, National Headquarters, Washington, 
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When first faced with the mass problem 
of unemployment, we planned relief giving 
on the basic principle on which case work 
was founded—to understand and treat each 
client as an individual. Whatever practical 
assistance we had to give we tried to give 
in a fair, intelligent, considerate way, that 
respected the client’s feelings and his in- 
tegrity. Many times we could not help the 
client change his reality, but we could help 
him meet his real situation in a realistic way. 
When we had very little to give, we learned 
that it helped to recognize with the client 
his deprivations and struggles instead of 
denying or ignoring them, that it helped him 
to have someone interested in him, willing 
to listen sympathetically to his own view- 
point, ready to talk over his problems in an 
objective way. 

During the last decade, we learned many 
new things; and we found that our generic 
principles of case work had value in new 
situations as well as old ones, in the public 
agency as well as the private agency, and 
that on the basis of these principles we could 
develop methods appropriate to the service 
given. These same generic principles of 
case work will help us help our clients meet 
the new problems of everyday life that are 
now arising. In times like these, or any 
other times, each social case worker has 
a responsibility and an opportunity to 
strengthen our democratic way of life by 
strengthening our social services. 


Editorial Planning 


HIS issue of THe Famrry illustrates the joint 

planning of the Editorial Advisory Commit- 

tee. The “Symposium on Social Break- 
down” is the result of Committee consideration of 
suggestions from readers. The article on super- 
vision is the first of a series from supervisors in 
the various case work fields describing the content 
of what the student is taught about case work in 
the agency. This series (following the series on 
the teaching of social case work which was pub- 
lished last year!) is the recommendation of the 
Committee. “In Times Like These . . .” is a 
department planned by the Committee. Finally, 
the editorial this month is the expression of the 
joint thinking of the Committee, growing out of 
its recent discussions. 


The series is now available in pamphlet form 
under the title, Teaching Social Case Work, 
F.W.A.A., 1940. 50 cents. 
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Book Reviews 


Social Work Book-of-the Month 


ROCEEDINGS or tHE NATIONAL CONFER- 
ENCE OF Socrat Work, 1940. 736 pp. 
Columbia University Press, New York, 
N. Y., or Tue Famrry. $3.00. 


This is another of the volumes which should be 
in every case worker's library. The papers this 
year, as the Chairman of the Editorial Committee 
points out, “reflect with significant appropriate- 
ness the background of conspicuous international 
events against which they are presented.” The 
fifty-nine manuscripts “of merit in timeliness and 
in quality of subject matter” discuss: I. Social 
Objectives in a Time of World Crisis; II. Areas 
of Social Work Concern (such as youth, migrants, 
relief) ; III. Social Work Practice (such as chil- 
dren, community relationships, agency mergers, 
professional standards). 


OCIAL Lects.ation, American Laws Dealing 
S with Family, Child and Dependent: Helen 
I. Clarke. 655 pp., 1940. Appleton-Century, 

New York, or Tue Famiry. $4.50. 


The purpose of this book, to trace social legis- 
lation against the historical background out of 
which it has emerged, holds together subject mat- 
ter that might have been presented in three sepa- 
rate volumes. The introduction endeavors to state 
the purpose of law, the origins of Anglo-Saxon 
law and their effects upon American government, 
and is followed by Part I, Husband, Wife, Size 
and Quality of Family, and the State; Part II, 
Parent, Child, and the State; and Part III, The 
Dependent and the State. In spite of the wide 
range of the material, the author has given unity 
to the volume by consistently hewing to her pur- 
pose, using the method of historical introduction of 
each subject and of careful review and analysis, in 
that light, of existing legislation and court de- 
cisions. Various points of view on controversial 
issues are presented and conclusions and recom- 
mendations are offered. Complete documentation 
of sources and selected references for each chapter 
enable the reader to pursue further a subject of 
particular interest. 

The preface states that the book is intended for 
college students but social workers will find it an 
indispensable source of information in a field to 
which they are too often indifferent or sadly unin- 
formed. From her experience as a social worker 
and a teacher at the University of Wisconsin, Miss 
Clarke has no doubt come to realize the great need 
that exists for material that will enable social 


workers to relate their practice more intelligently 
to law and social sciences. Here she has not only 
produced a scholarly piece of work but has also 
made it readable and vital by references to current 
fiction, magazine, and newspaper comment. There 
are a few instances of space spent on ancient 
origins which might perhaps have been more profit- 
ably used to elaborate present procedures, but on 
the whole the book is remarkably well-balanced 
considering the magnitude of the undertaking. It 
is significant as a contribution in the direction of 
relating social work more clearly to the underlying 
sciences upon which its professional growth de- 
pends. It is useful to social workers as a ready 
reference to the past and present status of legis- 
lation with which they come into daily contact. 


ARLIEN JOHNSON 

Graduate School of Social Work, 
University of Southern California, 
Los Angeles 


HE Famiry anp Its Soctat Functions: 
Ernest R. Groves. 631 pp., 1940. J. B. Lip- 
pincott Co., New York or Tue Famiry. $3.50. 


Educated for the ministry, Professor Groves has 
spent his entire adult life as a teacher of sociology, 
but in the small and selected college community his 
genius in the art of human relations at once drew 
to him an increasing number of persons seeking 
counsel on domestic problems. This experience de- 
termined his interest in his subject and led him to 
explore the resources in its threefold approach, 
research, teaching and family guidance. His latest 
book is a blend of his wide anthropological and 
sociological knowledge and of the wisdom gained 
from an intimate acquaintance with people, punctu- 
ated by brilliant flashes of insight. 

In his description of the normal family, in con- 
trast with the problems of the family, the author 
treats in a philosophical manner its various func- 
tions such as survival, protection, education, and 
religion, as well as the characteristic experiences 
of its members among themselves as well as with 
society. Two of the longest chapters consist of 
a rapid summary of social thought regarding the 
family from earliest times. The book closes with 
a sobering chapter forecasting the family’s prob- 
able future predicated on its present trends. A 
sequel is promised in the form of an inductive 
approach to the family based on case material. 

Frank J. Bruno 
Washington University 
St. Louis, Mo. 


January, 1941, The Family 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE 
NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF SOCIAL WORK 


SELECTED PAPERS 


67th Annual Conference, Grand Rapids, Michigan 
May 26— June 1, 1940 


The National Conference of Social Work is a unique forum where social 
workers in all fields exchange knowledge and experience and obtain a broad 
view of their profession from its leaders. Every social worker who could 
not attend the 1940 meetings needs this volume in order to bring his profes- 
sional knowledge up to date. Every worker who did attend them will 
welcome the opportunity to have the papers in his library for permanent 
reference and study. Over 700 pages. $3.00. 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY PRESS 
Morningside Heights - - - - - New York 

















JUST OUT! 
INTRODUCTION TO 


SOCIAL CASE WORK 


By Josephine Strode 


Instructor in Social Case Work, Cornell University 


Here is a comprehensive study manual for use in undergraduate courses, 
for workers in public and private welfare agencies, for their supervisors, 
for candidates preparing for civil service entrance or promotional exami- 
nations in this field, and for all other students of social case work who 
want an up-to-date source book of case work principles and practice. 


Grows out of the author’s classes in social case work at Cornell University 
where this material has been thoroughly tested. 


“May I congratulate Miss Strode for getting out something in the gen- 
eral area of case work which is far more realistic, meaningful and practical 
to public welfare workers than anything I have seen so far.”—Professor 
Benjamin E. Youngdahl, Washington University, St. Louis, Missouri. 


Price $2.50 


on approval direct trom HHARPER & BROTHERS New vorn, x. ¥. 
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THE NEW YORK SCHOOL 
OF SOCIAL WORK 


Of Columbia University 
1940-1941 


The New York School of Social Work 
offers a program of professional education 
for social work in tax-supported and pri- 
vately financed agencies. The six-quarter 
program, which leads to the degree of 
Master of Science, consists of a combination 
of courses, field practice in social agencies 
and the writing of a professional project. 


Opportunities for technical training in the 
more specialized fields of social work are 
provided for students who have had adequate 
professional experience. 

A sequence of courses selected from the 
regular curriculum is given in the late after- 
noon and evening for part-time students. 
Spring Quarter applications should be filed 
by January 22nd. 


Catalogues will be mailed upon request. 


122 East Twenty-Second Street 
New York, N. Y. 








SMITH COLLEGE SCHOOL 
FOR SOCIAL WORK 


A Graduate Professional School Offering 
Courses Leading to the Degree of 
Master of Social Science 


Academic Year Opens July, 1941 


Smith College Studies in Social Work 
CONTENTS FOR DECEMBER, 1940 


Some Factors Predictive of the Outcome of Treat- 
ment of Enuresis by a Child Guidance Clinic 
Dorothy Kleinberg 


Handicaps of WPA Workers in Job Placement 
Eleanor Quarles 


Abstracts of Theses: Smith College School for 
Social Work, 1940 


Published quarterly, $2 a year 
Single Numbers: Volumes I to IX, $1 each; 
others, $.75 each 


For further information write to 


THE DIRECTOR COLLEGE HALL 8 
Northampton, Massachusetts 











NEW LARGER 


1941 edition. 


history—$3.25. 


644 x9, 


130 East 22d Street 





SOCIAL WORK YEAR BOOK - 1941 


Edited by RUSSELL H. KURTZ 


This "largest body of knowledge about social 
work in all its phases in the least space and at 
the least cost anywhere available in social work" 
(Transient) was published on January 2d in its 
New, larger than before, it is 
nevertheless offered at the lowest price in its 


793 double-column pages $3.25 


RUSSELL SAGE 


AT LOWER COST 


A FORETASTE— 

83 Topical Articles, in- 
cluding such new treatments 
as Men in Military Service 

1,750 bibliographical ref- 
erences 

Directories of 1023 na- 
tional and state agencies in 
social work 





FOUNDATION 


New York, N. Y. 


PILITtLIttLititilititiiillilttitilliitlitiitiitiil. 
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